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It is now a good time to recall those New Year re- 
solves, and to see if they seem as important as when 
they were made. The test of a good resolve is in its 
practice, rather than in its making. 


Scholars ought to come to Sunday- -school with their 
lessons well prepared; but it is more important that 
teachers come to Sunday-school prepared for their 
part in class teaching. A good teacher can be of 
real service to an unprepared scholar; but what can 
a good scholar gain from an unprepared teacher ? 


Every Bible lesson has its special phase of fitness 
to each individual scholar. It is a teacher’s privilege 
to observe and to point out the personal application 
of the truth to every scholar of his charge. In prepara- 
tion for this service, it is well for a teacher to run 
over in his mind, while studying his lesson, the several 
members of his class, and to decide which of the lesson- 
truths is most applicable there. This will enable the 
teacher to know more of the practical value of the 
lesson-truths, for himself; even if his scholars are not 
made the gainers thereby. 


In the announcements of lesson-helps in these pages, 
for the first half of 1887, notes on the lessons, week 
by week, by Professor S§ R. Driver, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, were promised liy the Publisher of The Sun- 


; 
if 





day School Times. It is probable that some persons 
were led to subscribe for the paper in order to secure 
these notes by Professor Driver. And now, as these 
notes are intermitted, the Publisher will refund the 
amount of subscription to any person who desires its 
return, and who bases his request on the fact that his 
subscription was made in order to obtain those notes. 
The reasons for the intermission of Professor Driver's 
comments are given in full in the Editorial on Biblical 


33 | Criticism and Biblical Critics. 


A generation ago, the popular divisions of the hu- 


%|man race were given, in the geographies and the 


atlases of that day, under five simple heads; and the 
pictures of the representative types—the Caucasian, 
the Negro, the Mongolian, the Malay, and the Ameri- 
can—were familiar to every school-boy. But mod- 
ern research has shown the insufficiency of these divi- 


3s | sions to cover all the known races of mankind‘; and 


now it would not be possible to agree upon any five 
heads, or upon any ten, that would be accepted by 
all scholars as conclusive and as all-inclusive. One 
of the foremost scholars in the field of ethnology—as 
also in many another field—is Professor A. H. Sayce 
of Oxford University. An important contribution 
from him, on Indications of Race Origins, is given on 
another page, as of timely interest in connection with 
the distribution of families after the deluge—in the 
line of our current Bible studies. 


That which is most precious in character, and which 
is of most service to others as an outcome of character, 
is never made manifest except under pressure. The 
Arabs have a proverb: “ Nothing will get oil out of 
an olive, but crushing it.” And this is only another 
phrasing of the thought of Bacon: “ Virtue is like 
precious odors, most fragrant when they are incensed 
[burned] or crushed.” Only when the alabaster vase 
of perfumed oil was crushed, by Mary of Bethany, did 
that possession of hers rightly honor her Master; and 
only then did its fragrance fill the house, and begin 
its filling of the air of all the world beyond. It is 
not pleasant, but it is good, to have one’s character 
brought under that crushing pressure of adversity, or 
of other trial, which shall force out its best influences 
—as a means of gain to one’s self and to one’s fellows. 
As wise Seneca said: “ The good things which belong 
to prosperity are to be wished for; but the good 
things which belong to adversity are to be admired.” 
Chastisement from God is a sure evidence of the love 
of God; but, at the first, God’s loving chastisement 
seemeth not to be joyous, but grievdus. 


How much more of their inner spirit are men con- 
stantly displaying to others than they suppose! When 
they think that no one suspects their discontent, or 
their vain longings, or their rebellious feelings, or 
their repressed ill-nature, they are giving open evi- 
dence of their state of inner mind; and perhaps that 
evidence is being noted by the very persons from 
whom, above all others, they would have it concealed. 
A Christian father tells of a recent lesson learned by 
him in this direction. His business had gone all 
wrong during the day, and many things had combined 
to try him. He was vexed with himself, and was in- 
clined to be vexed with others; but he was deter- 
mined to keep all this to himself in the home of which 
he was largely the light and the life. Imagine, there- 





fore, his surprise, when he heard his little boy, of ten 
years, in his evening bedside prayer, offer up the 
simple-hearted petition, as he prayed for father and 
mother and the other home loved ones: “And please, 
God, help dear papa get on to the track again.” 
The father sounded out a hearty “Amen” to that 
petition, and he very quickly sought God’s help in 
getting on to the track again. It would be well if 
other fathers who are off the track had such a child 
to win them back to it. 





ne CRITICISM AND BIBLICAL 
CRITICS. 


The Bible itself, as the written Word of God, is 
complete and unchangeable. Its truths are for all 
time, and are of universal application. But men’s 
understanding of the Bible, changes with the growth 
of their mental faculties, and with the enlarging 
measure of their intellectual acquisitions in the field 
of Biblical knowledge. Herein is the value of the 
most searching and the most learned Biblical criticism. 
It cannot change, far less can it remove, asingle truth 
of the sacred text. It can change men’s understanding 
of that text. 

Biblical criticism is threefold in its character; in- 
cluding textual criticism, historical and literary criti- 
cism, and exegetical criticism: Textual criticism 
seeks to ascertain the original and authentic form of 
the text, as preliminary to an examination into its 
meaning. Historical and literary criticism seeks to 
ascertain, both by internal and external evidence, the 
origin and history and authorship of the text, as a 
starting-point for the study of its scope and significa- 
tion. Exegetical criticism seeks to show the true 
interpretation and the ultimate meanings of the text 
when it is fairly under examination. It is obvious 
that exegetical criticism must be influenced by— 
must, indeed, be largely dependent upon—the dis- 
closures of both textual criticism and historical and 
literary criticism, each in its sphere. Textual criti- 
cism, and historical and literary criticism, are some- 
times distinguished from each other as the “ lower 
criticism ” and the “ higher criticism ;” not as mark- 
ing the inferiority of the one to the other, but as indi- 
cating the downward look directly upon the text in the 
one case, as contrasted with the upward and outward 
look in the other case. All three forms of Biblical 
criticism have their value. All three forms of Bibli- 
cal criticism have their inevitable antagonizings. And 
progress in the line of wise Bible interpreting has 
been made, and must be made, through and by means 
of the discussions resulting from differences of opin- 
ion concerning the true disclosures of all three forms 
of criticism combined. 

In their work of newly translating the Bible, the 
Revisers were compelled to make use chiefly of the 
results of textual, or “lower,” criticism; yet they 
could not ignore the bearings of historical and literary, 
or “higher,” criticism, in their deciding upon the sense 
in which certain words were employed in the earlier 
sacred writings, or the later. Exegetical criticism was 
not the province of the Revisers, but exegetical criticism 
has been largely influenced by the work which the 
Revisers have done; as also by the researches of 
modern science and of historical and literary criti- 
cism. In receni years, “higher” criticism has centred 
on the pentateuchal writings, but it has not been con- 
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fined to them. It has, meanwhile, come into greatest 
disfavor as a specific term, because of the unbelief, 
and the grave errors of opinion, of its more promi- 
hent advocates. : 


Formerly all popular commentaries of the Bible 
were homiletical, rather than critical; including doc- 
trinal, ethical, devotional, and practical unfoldings 
and applyings of the text. But with the growth of 
intelligent Bible study among the people there came 
to be a necessity of critical, as well as of homiletical, 
comments for the people. Just ten years ago, at the 
beginning of 1877, The Sunday School Times inau- 
gurated an advanced system of popular helps to 
Bible study and teaching. In this system, purely 
critical notes were supplied by eminent scholars for 
the benefit of clergymen and of intelligent and studi- 
ous laymen, ‘These notes were quite distinct from the 
homiletical and practical and pedagogical notes, 
designed for the average teacher in the Sunday-school. 
From that day to this, this new system has been 
adhered to in these pages. The writers of these criti- 
cal notes, during the first decade, included, for the 
Old Testament text, Drs. Tayler Lewis, C. H. Toy, 
T. W. Chambers, and W. Henry Green; for the New 
Testament text, Drs. A. C. Kendrick, Theodore D. 
Woolsey, J. A. Broadus, and Timothy Dwight. 
Meanwhile there have been, from time to time, critical 
side-light articles furnished by eminent specialists, in 
the line of the current lessons. Many of these side- 
light articles also have been designed for the maturer 
and better trained minds of the skilled Bible student, 
rather than for the ordinary Sunday-school teacher. 


In the very nature of things, these critical notes, 
written in the light of modern literary and scientific 
research, must run counter to many traditional inter- 
pretations of the ‘text. Moreover, as expressing the 
individual opinions of a single writer, they must fail 
of universal acceptance—with human minds as diverse 
and as willful as they are. In 1880, for example, Dr. 
Chambers, who is an eminently: conservative theolo- 
gian, as well as a cautious and an accurate scholar, in 
liis critical notes on the opening chapters of Genesis, 
took occasion to suggest that, for himself, he saw 
nothing in the text which forbade the idea of man’s 
body being a result of development (or of “ evolu- 
tion,” if one understands “ evolution” as synonymous 
with “development sod dbis:words were: ‘ Man’s 
body was earth-born; but whether mediately or imme- 
diately the account does not state. It may have been 
at once, or through a long course of development, but 
in either case man’s body was of the dust. It came 
from the earth which he was to cultivate and keep. 
His mental part is from another source.” Again, Dr. 
Chambers referred incidentally to the documentary 
views of the modern “ higher critics,” saying, as he 
pointed out a seeming change in the style at Genesis 
2:4: “There is evidently here the transition to a 
new division, or, as some suppose, this is a beginning 
of a new document which Moses was divinely directed 
to use in making his record.” Yet again, a sugges- 
tion by Dr. Chambers seemed to imply the idea of a 
limited extent to the deluge, instead of its traditional 
world-wide scope. The views thus indicated by this 
cautious and conservative scholar were a source of 
anxiety, and even of alarm, to not a few readers of 
The Sunday School Times; and letters of protest 
against such novelty of opinion came to the Editor 
from near and far. Especially was the regret freely 
expressed, that young minds were now to be led to 
‘believe that the Bible story is not to be taken as liter- 
ally true, and that “evolution ” is an established fact. 
Yet, on the whole, those critical notes from the pen of 
Dr. Chambers did much to settle the minds and to 
strengthen the faith of intelligent Bible students who 
made use of them. And so it has been all along in 
the past ten years; some have been grieved by the 
violence done to their traditional opinions in the notes 
‘of the critical commentators for the time being; but 
many more have been grateful for the help received 
therefrom. 


Once more the book of Genesis is under examination 


made a great difference in the standard of intelligence 
on the part of those for whom the critical notes of 
The Sunday School Times are specifically designed. 
Not merely clergymen, but very many lay teachers— 
more than ministers generally suppose—are cognizant 
of the discussions which have been going on concern- 
ing the supposed conflict between Genesis and science, 
and concerning the composition and authorship of 
the first. six books in the sacred canon, Religious 
periodicals, here in America as well as abroad, have 
given added prceminence to these discussions. Here 
also are religious teachers of teachers, of various 
denominations—men of marked ability and of un- 
questioned Christian character and repute—who are 
understood to insist that there are truths disclosed by 
later historical and literary, or “higher,” criticism 
which can be wisely accepted by those who acknowl- 
edge the unity of the Bible as the unique record of 
a revelation from God. Intelligent Bible students 
have a right to be informed on these points by those 
who are themselves positive in their views of inspira- 
tion and revelation, instead of waiting to learn them 
from those who would make such opinions a means of 
overthrowing the faith of the Bible student. There- 
fore it is that The Sunday School Times has increased 
the number and variety of its critical-note writers 
for the first half of 1887. 

For himself personally, the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times is a conservative of conservatives, in 
his view of the integrity and the infallibility of the 
Bible, and of the absolute truth of its every state- 
ment, in the sphere and direction of its Heaven- 
planned purpose. But while his foothold is firm, he 
would have his outlook free. He would welcome, for 
himself and for those whom he is set to help, every 
proper aid to the criticism and to the interpretation of 
the Bible in its every part. Not the enemies of the 
Bible, but its friends, of various shades of opinion, 
should, as he sees it, be summoned to assist in showing 
the Bible as it is in the clearest light of to-day. 


To give only one view of a question which is in 
prominent discussion among Christian scholars gen- 
erally, would be a change in the course of The 
Sunday School Times—for which there seems no sufli- 
cient justification at the present time. Hence the 
endeavor has been made to secure a fair presentation 
of the two opposing sides, within the range.of; reverent 
Christian scholarship. On the one. hand, the chief 
place belongs properly to Professor W. Henry Green 
of Princeton, the eminent chairman ofsthe American 
Company of Old Testament Reviséts; who is the 
representative American champion of the conserva- 
tive side of the critical question in current issue. 
On the other hand, there have been selected the vener- 
able and godly scholar, Professor Franz Delitzsch of 
Leipzig University, an eminent Lutheran theologian 
and a pre-eminent Hebraist; and Professor 8, R. 
Driver of Oxford University, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and one of the more distinguished 
Hebrew scholars of Great Britain ; a member, also, 
of the Old Testament Company of Revisers. 


Dr. Green says, in all fairness, as expressing his 
own position in the premises: “As a purely. literary 
question, to be discussed and decided on literary 
grounds, no repugnance need be felt to the fullest 
consideration of the composite character of the Pen- 
tateuch, or to the adoption of whatever conclusion the 
facts of the case, fairly and candidly examined, may 
warrant. But the critical hypothesis, in its current 
form, is a very different affair.” The question which 
he deems vital, and which, certainly, ought to have 
but one side of it presented to Bible students gener- 
ally, is, “Are the Scriptures true, and do they deserve 
our faith?” 

Dr. Delitzsch practically agrees with Dr. Green, so 
far, in his view of the “ purely literary question ;” and 
Dr. Delitzsch’s fidelity to the Scriptures as true, and 
as deserving of our faith, can hardly be exceeded by 


anywhere. The only difference between these schol- 
ars, as shown in their. current critical notes, would 





in the plan of popular Bible study. Seven years have 


the most conservative and most devout of believers | 


attained in the realm of literary and historical re- 
search. Yet even here, Dr. Delitzsch is characterized 
by Wellhausen, the champion of modern destructive 
criticism, as one of the two pillars of the system of 
old beliefs and opinions, concerning the Bible, which 
Wellhausen seeks to destroy. 

Canon Driver is Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Oxford. He was a student under 
Dr. Delitzsch at Leipzig. “While a Fellow of New 
College at Oxford,in 1874, he published a Treatise 
on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, which at ondée 
made his reputation as an independent scholar in the 
Semitic field. For thoroughness of research and 
grasp of principle, this work has not its equal in its 
department, in English. In 1880, Dr. Driver, together 
with Dr. T. K. Cheyne, edited the Old Testament 
portion of The Variorum Bible,—a work of diligence 
and ability. Dr. Driver has been a frequent con- 
tributor to critical and exegetical periodicals on both 
sides of the water. As. a scholar, Dr. Driver’s work 
has been characterized by independence of judgment, 
freedom from traditional bias, whether of exegesis or 
of criticism, and fertility of suggestion. He has been 
looked upon in this country as perhaps the fairest 
example of an English scholar who accepted the chief 
results of the modern historical and literary criticism, 
without surrendering a reverent belief in the Bible 
as the work of inspiration and of revelation. 


These three critical scholars, Green, Delitzsch, and 
Driver, have gone on with their work in these pages 
for the new year thus far. As might have been 


tian hearts by the expression of personal views at 
variance with cherished traditional opinions on one 
point or another. Yet, more than was anticipated of 
gratification with the work of each and all, has been 
expressed by intelligent readers of The Sunday School 
Times from every side. 

Even though Dr. Green is recognized, and rightly 
so, as the soundest. and most conservative of .reverent 
Christian scholars, his higher stand-point of knowl- 
edge enables him to see the truth in that which an 
unlearned mind looks upon as a dangerous error. 


example, have been sadly disturbed by, his suggestions, 
that each day of the creative week may have been 
“what. we would reckon a vast period of countless 
milleniums;” that the deluge might be accounted 
for “by assuming that a certain portion of the conti- 
nent of Asia was depressed for a season beneath the 
level of the sea;” and that even “the composite 
character of the Pentateuch” may be considered in 
its place as a purely literary question, and whatever 
conclusions are warranted by the facts, as fairly and 
candidly examined, may be accepted without fear. 
Yet where Dr. Green has disturbed or grieved one 
reader by such a course, he has helped and cheered 
very many more by that same wise course. And 
those whom he has thus disturbed needed disturbing 
in just that way. 

Dr. Delitzsch has, doubtless, given anxiety to some 
readers by his seeming readiness to accept conclu- 
sions as to the structure and mode of composition of 
the Pentateuch, which they have been accustomed to 
suppose were accepted only by unbelieving critics. 
Yet, on the other hand, many more readers have been 
strengthened in their confidence in the Word of God, 
by seeing how firmly and trustfully such a,scholar 
rests on it as from God, and as sufficient as a guide te 
eternal life, apart from all theories or surmisings as to 
God’s manner of originally making it known to man. 

Dr. Driver has disturbed some minds,—including 
the Editor’s,—not so much by the statement of his 
well-understood opinion in favor of the modern theory 
of the composition of the Pentateuch, as by the promi. 
nence he has given to the idea of the mythical charac- 
ter of much of the early history of the race, with its 
| possible origin in unauthorized tradition or folk-lore; 
and by his suggestion of conflicts and contradictions 
in the text, where other scholars have found no diffi- 
culty in showing a full reconciliation. Yet Dr. Driver 





seem to be a difference in their estimates of the results 


has been the means of quickening the minds of some 





expected, each one of them has grieved some Chris-. - 


Probably more persons than he would suppose, for - 
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to a fresh conception of the importance of the truth of 
truths in the Bible—even as seen in the peculiar light 
in which he would present it. And both prominent 
clergymen and intelligent laymen have written to the 
Editor in expression of their gratitude for the help 
thus rendered to them in Bible study. 


And now in the coursé of current Bible study the 
story of Abraham is reached. Here, it has long been 
admitted, is a beginning of unmistakable veracious 
history. The peculiar people of God received their 
start in Abraham. His descendants have stood out 
against the world’s horizon, from that day until now, 
as an absolutely unique outline of personality, no less 
clearly defined, nor any less really a fact, than the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt. The Hebrew people are 
in themselves as positive a proof of the veritableness 
of Abraham, as Christians are in themselves a proof 
of the veritableness of the risen Jesus. Historical 
criticism itself might better be judged by its con- 
formity to the facts of Abraham’s personality, than 
Abraham’s personality be held dependent on any 
modern theory of historical criticism. Time is tvo 
precious to waste on the gratuitous and unsupported 
assumption that Abraham was only an ethical ideal, 
and that the one peculiar people in all the world who 
are themselves a standing proof of a Divine purpose 
and of a Divine control in human history, never had 
any special progenitor, or any peculiar starting-point 
in the world’s progress. When Jesus Christ was dis- 
cussing the question of personal immortality with the 
Sadducees, he pivoted his argument on the still-con- 
tinued existence of Abraham, and of Abraham’s son, 
and of Abraham’s grandson. “ Ye do err, not know- 
ing the Scriptures, nor the power of God,” he said. 
“Have ye not read that which was spoken unto you 
by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” If Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob were originally myths, there is 
no force in this claim that they are living personali- 


‘ties long centuries after. They could have no existence 


as personalities in heaven, if they had had no existence 
as personalities on earth. But asfle from this testi- 
mony to their actuality of being by Jesus Christ 
himself, it is asking too much of human belief to 
admit that the evidences of the existence of these 
three patriarchs are inconclusive as proofs of such 
existence. Any theory of historical evidence which 
makes this a necessity, is thereby fairly brought into 
discredit, if not into contempt, as a theory. 


At this test-point in the attitude of Biblical critics, 
Dr. Delitzsch takes his stand confidentiy on the his- 
toric veritableness of Abraham; and the emphasis 
which he gives to this truth has added value as coming 
from one holding’the views which he entertains con- 
cerning the composite documentary character of the 
book of Genesis. Dr. Driver does not affirm the 
unreality of Abraham as an historic personality, nor 
does he even intimate any personal doubt on that point. 
But he dwells upon the lack of contemporary evidence 
of Abraham’s existence; and he seeks to show that 
even if Abraham was not a reality, the truth which is 
disclosed in Abraham’s story is real and all-important. 
In view of the position and of the mission of The 
Sunday School Times, the Editor decides not to pub- 
lish the comments of Dr. Driver ; but to recognize in 
Dr. Delitzsch the truer representative of those critics 
whose opinions in the sphere of historical and literary 
criticism were sought in the plans of The Sunday 
School Times for 1887. 


It is not that any adverse judgment is hereby 
passed upon Dr. Driver as other than a reverent 
Christian critic; for his spirit is as admirable as his 
scholarship is eminent. Only with reluctance did he 
undertake the preparation of these critical comments, 
atthe urgent request of the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times ; and he has freely authorized the Editor 
to omit any portion of his comments which were 
deemed unsuited to these pages. Moreover, as show- 
ing his reverent attitude toward the Word of God, 
Dr. Driver says, in comment upon the possibility of 
the mythical character of Abraham: “We have 





deemed it right to. state the extreme case, and have 
expressed our belief that.even for those who, upon 
historical grounds, find themselves led to accept 
it, the value of the Old Testament, as a record 
and embodiment of revelation, is not diminished 
or impaired. The phenomena of the Old Testa- 
ment itself, it must never be forgotten, cannot 
be accounted for or explained without the assump- 
tion of a revelation somewhere. The pentateuchal 
writers alone, for instance, quite irrespectively of the 
facts which they relate, bear witness to a character 
and spirit in themselves which presupposes a revela- 
tion of God’s nature to man, originating in an age 
anterior to their own, and transmitted or continued 
to succeeding generations.” And in indication of his 
purpose in his freest writing on the point he deems 
in question, Dr. Driver says concerning any matters 
of seeming uncertainty in either the Old Testament 
or the New: “If we apply ourselves carefully to 
understand what the uncertainty is, and how it hap- 
pens that it is there, we shall discover, perhaps to 
our surprise, that our faith does not depend upon it, 
and that we have nothing to fear.” 

If, indeed, the columns of The Sunday School Times 
were devoted to critical controversy, there would be 
no reason for objecting to a free discussion here of 
the mythical or the historical nature of the story of 
Abraham, and of the later patriarchs; and then there 
would be a gain in considering how much of value 
there is in the Bible apart from the limits of such a 
question. But in the ordinary commenting on the 
current Bible lessons as they come under passing 
notice, it seems quite unnecessary to give space in 
these pages to the full defining of a destructive theory 
of historical criticism, that is confessedly an unproved 
and an improbable theory; even though the claim 
be made that such a theory might be accepted as true 
without detriment to one’s faith in the Bible as the 
infallible Word of God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


An editor’s work ought to be done fearlessly and faith- 
fully, for the benefit of his readers. He ought not to 
accept a contribution for his columns on the ground of 
the personal worth or the personal need of its writer. 
His duty is to secure and to publish those things which 
will advantage his readers; as surely as it is his duty to 
shape all‘reviews and notices of books regardless of the 
personal interests of authors or publishers. These would 
seem to be axiomatic truths; yet how common it is for 
an editor torbejurged to accept and to pay for literary 
contributions on the ground of the pressing necessities 
of their writer. Such appeals are liable, indeed, to preju- 
dice a conscientious editor against the proffered con- 
tributions; for it suggests the thought that those articles 
are not expected to find acceptance on their meyit. It is 
refreshing, therefore, to receive such a request as the 
following, in a note accompanying several bright and 
meritorious contributions from a lady correspondent in 
the Northwest: 

Please use all you can; not because I am a poor widow, my 
pen my only weapon, and with little ones to educate, but solely 
on account of the fitness of my work for your use. 

The good sense and the sturdy independence of char- 
acter shown in that expression, are an earnest of substan- 
tial worth in the writings, as well as in the writer. 


Good English, or pure English, is a rare attainment; 
but it is one that is well worth striving after. There are 
no writers or speakers who do not sometimes employ 
words inaccurately. Some of these persons are simply 
careless in their use of words. Others, again, have re- 
tained an early formed habit of erroneous speech, at a 
point to which their critical attention has not been called 
specifically. In either case, there is a gain in bringing 
them to face their recorded choice of words. Thus the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times is courteously called 
to account for his use of a word, by 4 Virginia correspon- 
dent, who says: 

In The Sunday School Times of December 11, 1886, is a word 
about the correct use of which I should like to have you express 
yourself, The word is “ calculated,” and occurs in the editorial 
article, A Peril to Our Homes. Speaking of objectionable news- 
papers, the writer says: “ All this, however [extended circula- 
tion, large political influence, and conspicuous editorial ability], 
gives them a good name, and a standing calculated to disarm 
suspicion as to their pernicious influence.’ The word is used 





again in this article, and in the same way. ‘Every intelligent 
Christian,” the writer continues, should “ keep out of his home 
every newspaper the contents of which are calculated to defile 
the mind and pollute the sense.” “Calculation” implies essen- 
tially the idea of adjustment, by computation, of means to an 
end. Did the writer of A Peril to Our Homes mean that it 
entered into the calculations of the editors of these papers “te 
disarm suspicion as to their pernicious influence”? Did he mean 
that the end had in view by the editors of these papers was “ta 
defile the mind and pollute the sense”’ of those who read them ? 
Possibly so; but probably not. If not, was the word used 
correctly ? 

The exception taken to this use of the word “calcu- 
lated” is a fair one. That word in its purest significa- 
tion, as in its etymology, includes the idea of a computa- 
tion, or of an adjustment of means to anend. Yet the 
word has long been used—as in this instance—as re- 
ferring also to a fitness or suitableness of material corres- 
ponding to a possible, if not to an actual, design for a 
ceitain end. Dr. Johnson cited Archbishop Tillotson 
as so using the word, in a reference to religion as tend- 
ing “directly to the happiness of men,” and as “upon 
all accounts calculated for our benefit.” Goldsmith 
employed the word in a sense almost parallel to that 
which is objected to by our correspondent. It was of 
popular publications that he said, in his Citizen of the 
World, “Some of them may be calculated to injure 
rather than benefit society.” Other good writers down 
to the present day have similarly employed this word. 
Indeed, it is not easy to find a word that exactly fills the 
place for which this word, when so employed, seems cal- 
culated. “Likely” or “apt” will not cover the sense 
to be expressed. “Suited” or “fitted” implies the idea 
of a design, and so is liable to the same objection as “cal- 
culated.” Hence, until some word can be found to rep- 
resent the idea of a thing’s being just what it would have 
been if deliberately planned for a special purpose, “ cal- 
culated” is likely to be employed inaccurately as a sub- 
stitute therefor. 








THE SOUTHERN SNOW-BIRD. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


I see a blithely fluttering form 

Beneath the soft snow’s soundless storm, 
’Mid a strange moonlight, palely shed 
Through mocking cloud-rifts overhead. 


All other birds are far from sight,— 
They think the day has turned to night; 
But he is cast in hardier mould, 

This chirping courier of the cold. 


He does not come from lands forlorn, 
Where midnight takes the place of morn; 
Nor did his dauntless heart, I know, 

Beat first above Siberian snow ; 


And yet an arctic bird he seems, 

Though nurtured near our southern streams, 
The tip of his small tail may be 

A snow-storm in epitome. 





INDICATIONS OF RACE ORIGINS. 
BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 


The tenth chapter of Genesis ends with the words, 
“These are the families of the sons of Noah, after their 
generations, in their nations; and by these were the nations 
divided in the earth after the flood.” The question 
arises, What is meant by “the earth”? Is it the whole 
earth, as known to modern geography, or only that por- 
tion of it which fell within the horizon of the ancient 
Oriental world? A glance at the preceding verses of the 
chapter, as well as a study of the geographical indica- 
tions contained both in the Old Testament and in the 
contemporaneous records of Egypt and Assyria, shows 
that the expression must be understood in the second 
and more limited sense. 

Modern ethnology, therefore, will illustrate the state- 
ments of Scripture only in so far as it deals with that 
part of Western Asia which lay between Armenia and 
the Indian Ocean, and exterded from the mountains of 
Media and Elam in the east to Egypt and the islands of 
the Mediterranean in the west. The descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth, enumerated in Genesis, must be 
sought for in this region of the globe. 

Ethnology is the science which investigates and com- 
pares the physical, mental, and moral characteristics, the 
manners and customs, the origin and relations, of the 
various races of the world. In studyiny it, we must 


beware of a mistake common a few years ago,—that of 
confounding ethnology with philology, and of assuming 
that race and language are convertible terms. The same 
race is found speaking different languages, while the 
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same language is spoken by different races, The Jews 
or the negroes in America are familiar examples of the 
latter fact; while we know that a European child, 
brought up amongst Chinese in China, will adopt Chinese 
as his mother-tongue. All that similarity or dissimilarity 
of language can do is to raise a presumption that the 
speakers of the same language may belong to the same 
race; the speakers of different languages to different 


faces, But the presumption is but slight; identity of 


speech indicates social contact, rather than sameness of 
blood. The negro in America speaks English not be- 


, cause he belongs to the English race, but because Eng- 
. lish is the medium of intercommunication in the society 


in which he lives. 

It is, however, a question whether any race now exist- 
ing in the world is absolutely pure; that is, whether its 
members have not intermarried, at some time or other, 
with one or more other races. If any race could have 


remained unmixed, it would have been the natives of 


Australia; but when we find that not only the inhabit- 
ants of Papua on the north, but also of Tasmania on the 


south, belonged to a different racial stock, our confidence 


in the purity of their blood is shaken. Moreover, as we 
cannot suppose that the Australica race originated in the 


, |island-continent they now inhabit, we cannot tell how 


far they may have been a mixed population when they 
first entered Australia, 

Nevertheless, with all the mixture that must have 
gone on among the races of mankind, the distinctive 
characteristics of each race have maintained themselves 
in a most remarkable way. The Israelitish subjects of 


- Jehu depicted on the Black Obelisk of the Assyrian king 


Shalmaneser II. have the same features as the typical 
Jew of modern caricature. On the monuments of Egypt 
four thousand years ago the negro of the Soudan, the 
white-skinned Moor, the olive-colored Asiatic, and the 
red-skinned Egyptian, are represented precisely as they 
would be to-day. Even where the mixed populations are 
presumably mere varieties of the same race, the same 
curious fixity of type displays itself. The descendants of 
the “ Ironsides,” whom Cromwell planted in Tipperary 
after extirpating the native male population of the 
country, soon became Irish of the Irish. There are even 
cases in which attempts to mix two races together have 


resulted, after two or three generations, in sterility. The 


white man cannot become black, nor the black man 
white, Even the shape of the skull remains unchanged 


.\ through long periods of time; and there are large por- 


tions of the present population of Europe who can in 


. this way be proved to be the lineal descendants of the 


primeval races of the Stone Age. While languages 


. Change and decay, the distinctive characteristics of race 


. Wemain fixed and persistent,). {Can the Ethiopian change 


his skin, or the leopard his spots?” 
The classification of the principal races of mankind is 


‘a matter of dispute; different ethnologists laying stress 
:-on different characteristics by which to distinguish them. 


The color of the skin is the most obvious mark of dis- 
tinction ; but in recent works on ethnography it has been 
discarded as a leading principle of classification in favor 


‘‘of the form of the skull or the nature of the hair. 


Peschel thus divides mankind into seven main races: 
(1) the Australian; (2) the Papuan; (8) the Mongol, 
‘including the Malay and the American; (4) the Dra- 
vidian of India; (5) the Hottentot and Bushman; (6) 
the Negro; and (7) the Mediterranean. The last race, 
sometimes termed the Caucasian, comprises the Hamites 


“Of Egypt, Nubia, and Libya, the Semites, and the Indo- 


‘Europeans, to which the Georgians and other tribes of 
the Caucasus must be added. Haeckel and Fr. Mueller 


- regard the hair as the most permanently distinctive fea- 
‘tare of man, and urge that all woolly-haired men are 
‘ dolicho-cephalic, or long-headed, and prognathous,—that 
“4s to say, with projecting jaws. They accordingly dis- 
“tinguish mankind into the woolly-haired and the 


‘straight-haired, the first subdivided into the bushy-haired 
family, with its two varieties of Hottentots and Bushmen, 


and the fleecy-haired, again with two varieties, the 


Negros and the Kaffirs; while the straight-haired are 
‘subdivided into the curly-haired, with three varieties, 
‘the Dravidians, the Nubians, and the Mediterranean 
race, and the lanky-haired, with five varieties, the 
Australian, the Hyperborean, the American, the Malay, 
and the Mongol. But a classification cannot be con- 
sidered very satisfactory which makes the white-skinned 
European and the jet-black Nubian—handsome though 
he may be—mere varieties of the same stock. In fact, 


“a really satisfactory classification is impossible until we 


know more than we do at present of the races who have 
peopled the world in prehistoric times; and since we 
ean distinguish and classify the latter only by their 
skulls, it is clearly to craniology that we shall have to 





look, to finally determine the primary divisions of the 
human family. 

Of the various races whose places modern ethnology 
has attempted to settle, there is only one with which the 
student of the Old Testament is concerned. This is the 
so-called Mediterranean or Caucasian race. The Sinim 
of Isaiah 49 : 12 have been shown not to be the Chinese, 
but a tribe of Central Asia; and although it would seem 
that some of the products brought from the land of Ophir 
by the ships of Solomon bear Dravidian names, there is no 
reference to the population from whom they were received. 
We may therefore consider that all races, even the negro, 
are excluded from the notice of the Old Testament, with 
the single exception of the Mediterranean. 

The Mediterranean may be identified with the white 
race. But the whiteness is not uniform. The Italian of 
southern Europe is far darker than the Scandinavian of 
the north,—darker even than the Libyan or the Egyptian, 
unless the latter is of mixed origin, or has been burned by 
the sun. The white skin of the Georgian, moreover, has 
a perceptibly different tinge from that of the Arab or 
the Syrian. If the “ Hamites” of Nubia and Abyssinia 
are included in the Mediterranean race,—and their 
skulls and hair seem to demand it,—we shall have to 
admit the possibility of a black-skinned variety of the 
white race. 

Even among the European members of the white race, 
however, important differences prevail. Some are doli- 
cho-cephalic or long-headed, some are brachy-cephalic or 
short-headed ; and while black hair and eyes distinguish 
the bulk of the population in the south and west, light 
hair and eyes are predominant in the east and north. 
Craniology proves that these differences are of old stand- 
ing. The remains that have been found in prehistoric 
burying-places show that the small-limbed, black-haired, 
long-headed race are the descendants of the earlier 
inhabitants of southern and western Europe, who were 
subsequently overrun by a large-limbed, light-haired, 
short-headed race from the East. These last are usually 
identified with the Aryan Kelts; that is to say, with that 
portion of the so-called Keltic race which, like the Gauls 
of the Roman writers, exhibit the characteristics of the 
German or Scandinavian, and are believed to have intro- 
duced the Aryan languages afterwards spoken in Gaul 
and Britain among the aboriginal dolicho-cephalic tribes 
of western Europe. It is a growing conviction of eth- 
nologists and philologists that the primitive home of the 
white-skinned population which first spoke the languages 
of the Aryan family of speech, was in the neighborhood 
of the Baltic, and that this population still survives in 
its purest form in the southern parts of wetien and 
Norway. 

This portion.of the Mediterranean race, cueantte 
lay beyond the geographical horizon of the writers of the 
Old Testament. In the tenth chapter of Genesis, as also 
in the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel; and in the 
inscriptions of Assyria, the area described forms a square 
bounded on the north by Armenia and the Black Sea, on 
the south by the Indian Ocean and the Soudan, on the 
east by the mountains of Media and Persia, and on the 
west by the Mediterranean. The northern population is 
derived “from Japheth, the southern population from 
Ham, while the nations who occupied the central portion 
of the region are derived from Shem. In the north we 
find Gomer, the Gimirraé of the cuneiform monuments, 
and the Kimmerians of the Greeks, who were driven by 
the Scyths from their original seats on the Dniester, and 
after being defeated by Esar-haddon in B. C. 677, made 
their way westward into Asia Minor. Magog, ruled over, 
according to Ezekiel (Ezek. 38 : 2), by Gog or Gugu, the 
Gyges of Greek history, seems to be the Assyrian mat- Gugu, 
“the land of Gyges,” that is to say, Lydia, which was 
invaded and occupied for a time by the Kimmerians. 
Madai are the Medes, a name given by the Assyrians to 
the heterogeneous tribes eastward of the mountains of 
Gutium or Kurdistan. Javan represents the “ Ionians” 
of Greece, and appears to have been the name originally 
assigned by the Phenicians to the island of Cyprus, 
Kittim, at any rate, is the Greek Kition, the chief Pheni- 
cian settlement in the island, while Dodanim should 
probably be read Rodanim or Rhodians, as in the Sep- 
tuagint." Tarshish is Tartessos, near Gibraltar, the 
farthest point reached by the Phenician “ships of 
Tarshish,” or trading-vessels. Tubal and Meshech, as 
we learn from the Assyrian inscriptions, inhabited the 
eastern range of the Taurus mountains, to the north-west 
of Ain-tab and Merash, 

Cush, in the Bible, includes not only Nubia (as in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions), but also the south- 
ern coast of Arabia. Mizraim, “the two Matsors” or 

1It may, however, denote the Dardanians of the Troad, who are 
mentioned in early Egyptian texts. 





“walls of defense” (Isa. 19 : 6; 37 : 25), denoted north- 
ern and southern Egypt, Matsor being properly the 
designation of northern, and Pathros (Pathrusimi) of 
southern, Egypt. The Lehabim are the Libyans, who 
were employed as mercenary troops by the Egyptian 
kings, along with the Ludim or Lydians. The Philistines 
seem to have originally been planted by the Pharaohs in 
the five cities of southern Palestine, in order to garrison 
the country for Egypt; they were of Phenician extrac- 
tion, having come from Caphtor, the Egyptian Keft-ur 
or “greater Phenicia,” a title given to the coast-land of 
the Delta, in consequence of its large Semitic population, 
which had been established there from an early period. 
We learn from Deuteronomy 2: 28; Amos 9:7, and 
Jeremiah 47:4, that the two last clauses of Genesis 
10:14 have been transposed. Phut, the brother, of 
Mizraim, represents the Egyptian Punt on the Somali 
coast, and Canaan “the lowlands,” a name primarily 
applied to the seacoast of Phenicia, came to be extended 
to the entire district of Palestine. As for the kingdom 
of Nimrod, who is associated with Cush, Babylon, and 
Erech, as well as the city of Accad itself, were in the land 
of Accad or northern Babylonia, Calneh (Kul-unu) alone 
being reckoned to Shinar or Sumer, southern Babylonia. 
The culture and civilization of Babylonia had been 
founded by a race of non-Semitic origin, which spoke an 
agglutinative language, such as those of the modern 
Turks or Finns. Semitic invaders, after adopting the 
culture of this early population, first imposed their yoke 
upon it in northern Babylonia, and at a later period 
became supreme in Sumer also, The kingdom of Nimrod 
evidently represents the rise of the Semitic supremacy. 
Among the Canaanites are counted the Hittites, in 
consequence of their extension into the extreme south of 
Palestine, Jerusalem itself having been apparently built 
by them (Ezek. 16: 45). The Hittites were, however, a 
race of Cappadocian origin, and their chief centre of 
influence was in northern Syria, in the neighborhood of 
their stronghold of Carchemish (see 1 Kings 10: 29), 
while the Canaanites spoke a Semitic language, and be- 
longed to the Semitic race, in the modern ethnological 
sense of the word. Like the Arabs, the Assyrians, the 
Arameans, and the Hebrews, their primitive seat was 
probably on the Arabian side of the PersianGulf. Elam, 
though. geographically »:connected with the countries 
inhabited by their kinsfolk, had a population which 
spoke agglutinative languages, and bore no ethnological 
relationship to the Semitic tribes of Babylonia and 
Assyria. M. Dieulafoy’s recent excavations at Susa go 
to show that one part at least of the population was 
black-skinned. It is therefore curious f find the early 


non-Semitic hymns of Babylonia describing the gods as 


creators and protectors of “the black-headed race;” and 
though this may simply refer to the possession of black 
hair, it may also signify that the primitive inhabitants of 
the country really had dark skins. 

How the various races of mankind originated, how the 
characteristics which have so long distinguished them 
first became fixed, ethnology has no means of determin- 
ing. If it would attempt to solve the problem, it must 
have recourse to conjecture and the aid of other sciences. 
Ethnologists are generally agreed that these various races, 
in spite of their present differences, are nevertheless de- 
scended from a single pair of ancestors, and that the 
varieties which subsequently became species, owe their 
origin to climatic and similar influences working through 
long periods of time. Poesche has ingeniously endeav- 
ored to show that the white race is a race permanently 
albinoised, and that it originated in the Rohitno marshes 
of Russia, where the fauna even now exhibit a marked 
tendency to albinoism. But such speculations, however 
plausible or ingenious, are theories only; whether they 
can ever be verified, the future alone will decide. 

University of Oxford, England, 





“AS A LITTLE CHILD.” 
. BY F. N. ZABRISKIE, D.D. 


The spirit of true conversion was never better exem- 
plified than in the picture of the King of Raratonga, 
who had been a bloody and cannibal savage, sitting down 
in Sunday-school at the feet of a little girl twelve years 
old, and painfully learning his letters, so that he might 
be able to read the Bible for himself. We must become 
as little children in our acknowledgment of ignorance, 
and in the docility with which we seek to learn of God 
and of his truth. 

But still more will this be the type of a regenerate 
nature in a child-like trustfulness in our heavenly 
Father’s rule, and a consequent surrender to his guid- 
ance, and a submission to his authority. This submis- 
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sion will be active, as well as passive; and, inasmuch as 
love is the fulfilling of the law, our prevailing spirit will 
be a loving one, and we shall steadily contend against all 
unlovely and unheavenly impulses and traits. 
“ Love is the eternal childhood ; 
Hither all must come, 
Who the kingdom would inherit 
Of the heavenly home.” 
In other words, when I see a cross-grained and self- 
willed man becoming, under the influence of religion, 
gentle and self-controlled ; when I see a proud nature 
walking softly before God in the consciousness of ill- 
desert, and growing daily meeker and humbler; when I 
see one who is wise—either really so, or only in his own 
conceit—sitting at the feet of Jesus, and listening with 
eager and teachable disposition to those who speak in 
his name; when I see a passionate and hasty spirit 
curbed and disciplined, forgiveness taking the place of 
revenge, and kind words of reviling; when trials, while 
they bring shadow and suffering, bring no murmurs; 
when the man of the world has learned to take delight 
in the simple and spiritual pleasures of prayer and 
Christian fellowship ; when the man of business, whose 
gods have been gain and personal advancement, is found 
asking, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? ”—when 
I see changes like this, then am I sure that the test of 
Matthew 18 : 2-4 has been met, and that a soul has been 
“converted,” and “ entered into the kingdom of heaven.” 
“ Love divine its word hath spoken, 
Hath its life expressed. 
To the earnest, seeking spirit 
It hath given a test, 
Marking the inheritors 
Of its heavenly rest. 
Little children, little children, 
Not in years alone, 
Little children in the spirit, 
These he calls his own.” 
There comes up before me in pleasing recollection, as 
I write these words, one to whom it ‘was once my privi- 
lege to minister, and with whom this text is indissolubly 
associated. Up to the age of sixty years he had been a 
thorough man of the world. Of an active, energetic, and 


enthusiastic nature, he was absorbed in the successful ; 


prosecution of business projects. Although an under- 


,yeurrent of kindness and. generosity was sometimes dis- 


cernible, he was proud and high-strung, his disposition 
was impulsive and impetuous, his tgmperament choleric, 
and his will but little disposed to brook control or inter- 
ference. When irritated by the perverseness or stupidity 
of others, he would explode in a torrent of oaths, would 
not hesitate to strike, and was even known (his occu- 
pation was that of ship-building) to throw men into 
the river. 


During a revival of religion, his ardent soul became 


aroused on the subject of salvation. With characteristic 
energy he threw himself into the business of entering the 
kingdom of heaven. The struggle was long and intense, 
but the victory was gained at last. And from that mo- 
ment there was a complete transformation of the man. 
I can testify that, among all the inquirers whom I have 
been permitted to assist, none ever displayed a. more 
docile spirit. He truly sat “at the feet of Jesus,” and 
drank in every word which related to the way or the 
truth or the life. He “hungered and thirsted” for 
righteousness, and obtained the promise, and was filled. 

His was a broken and a contrite heart, that trembled 
at God’s word. I have rarely seen one so sensitive to the 
discoveries and promises of Scripture. The love of Jesus 
seemed to overwhelm him, and he never lost his sense. of 
sin and unworthiness. When, with about fifty others, he 
took the public vow of consecration to Christ and the 
church, he was the first to take his stand before the pul- 
pit, apologizing to a friend, whom he pushed somewhat 
hastily past in getting out of his pew, in these memorable 
words: “I felt that I had been longest in the service of 
Satan, and I wanted to be first to put myself on the 
Lord’s side!” 

Nor was this a transient emotion. These experiences 
deepened every day. I think I never saw a more truly 
child-like mam than he became. All the old passion- 
ateness and impatience seemed to disappear, and were 
succeeded by a strange and beautiful meekness and 
deference. 

It pleased God to try him as by fire, in his health, his 
bpsiness, his family pride. As one after another of these 
afflictions came upon him, they.seemed only the more to 
chasten and mellow his spirit. God wonderfully strength- 
ened him amid troubles which otherwise would have 
crushed him, working out also thereby the “ peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.” Even when the bitter cup of 
bodily pain was pressed to his lips, it extorted only a 
prayer. Though the outward man perished, the inward 


> Poor dim! Some weeks before, he had fallen under 





man was renewed day by day. Few are called to suffer 
as he suffered during the latter days of his life; and yet 
he lay, all the while, like a little child in the Father’s | 
hands. “I do try to be cheerful; I am cheerful,” he 
said, even when his frame was racked with such agony 
that his one prayer was to be released from the body. 
“God is good,—God is good!” he said, with great ear- 
nestness, a few hours before his death, grasping my hand, 
and speaking as if he were collecting all his remaining 
energies for this last testimony. 

None who saw his chastened, resigned, and trustful 
spirit could question that this was in truth a child of 
God. For he was achild. He gave this best of all evi- 
dences of conversion and of a part in the kingdom of 
God. And we who mourned his loss had no doubts to 
deepen our sorrow. We know that one who had so mani- 
festly entered the kingdom of heaven here, had now 
entered into heaven itself; and that for him to pass the 
iron gate of death, was only to penetrate more deeply 
into the mysteries and blessedness of that kingdom where 
conversion becomes transfiguration, and the littlest child 
is greatest of all, 
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A DOORWAY PICTURE. 
BY MRS, L. G. MeVEAN. 


Close by the open door she stands, 
Tall and slender, erect and fair; 

Her baby climbs, with dimpled hands, 
And mounts beside her a stately chair, 


Grasping her garment’s silken fold, 
He laughs, with wild-rose lips apart ; 
His head, all crowned with curling gold, 
Comes just as high as his mother’s heart. 


Beautiful boy! though you win through life 
Wisdom and honor, wealth and art, 

You will never reach, in this world of strife, 
To a higher place than your mother’s heart, 





JIM’S CORNER. 
BY AMEY EWING. 


Donation day at the Children’s Hospital was over, and 
the matron stood looking at the great store of gifts which 
had been received. “Only one picture,” she said, “and 
Jim Wray has long been wishing that there would be 
lots of pictures. I will hang this opposite to his bed, 
and maybe it will cheer him up.” 


the wheels of a carriage, and was carried to the hospital 
maimed for life. 

“ His leg:must come off,” the doctor had said, “and it 
will be a longtime before he can go home.” 

As the time passed, he longed more and more for the 
free air and the old busy life. Donation day entertained 
him; he watched the crowds of ladies as they walked 
through the ward. One or two had stopped to ask if he 
was not thankful that he had such a nice place to be sick 
in, and he had answered: 

“Thankful? Yes’m. A fellow generally is thankful 
when he has to go on crutches all his life,” 

The next morning, when Jim opened his eyes, he saw 
the picture hanging right before him. 

“‘ Donation, I s’pose,—something the folks didn’t want, 
and so they sent it here; that’s the way they generally 
do. It’s a wonder it isn’t a picture of some fellow dying 
with a crowd of people looking at him.” 

It was a photograph of two boys: the one was dark 
and handsome, while the face of the other was as pure 
and sweet as that of an angel. 

The longer Jim looked, the better he liked the “ dona- 
tion.” At last, unable to enjoy it alone any longer, he 
spoke to his neighbor in a loud whisper : 

“Look at the picture over there. The folks who 
brought that wanted to give something nice.” 

“Who are those boys, Jim?” 

“Don’t know, but I like them.” 

“ What is that light around that one’s head?” 

“Don’t know; I wish it wasn’t there. It don’t look 
real. We will ask Miss Marion when she comes.” 

Jim studied the picture until the sweet faces seemed 
like friends, and a new light had come into his life. 

Miss Marion sometimes felt discouraged about visiting 
at the hospital. On this warm day in particular, she 
almost gave up going; but something in Jim’s farewell 
glance the week before made her feel that to one sufferer 
at least her visits were helpful. This time his face was 





so bright when she entered the ward that she was startled. 


“ What has happened to please you, Jim?” 

He pointed to the picture. 

“Christ and John the Baptist!” she exclaimed ; 
“ where did that come from? ” ; 

“Eh! Who did you say?” 

“ Jesus and John the Baptist. That is a copy of a cel 
brated picture by a painter named Guido; he lived three 
hundred years ago. Do you like it?” 

“Like it? I have been wishing you would come and 
tell me who they are, and why the blue-eyed boy has 
that light around his head.” 

“ Jim, it is a picture of Christ. No one knows how h¢ 
looked; but I think the artist was inspired when he 
painted that face. You have learned at Sunday-school 
that one of Jesus’ names is the Light of the World; and 
he told his disciples that they too were to be like lights 
in this dark world. The old painters often put a light 
like that around the heads of Christ and the saints. Shall 
I tell you what it means? Every one in this world, 
whether he knows it or not, has an influence over othet 
people. The influence of a good person is like a light 
shining in the darkness. Are not your dark hours bright 
ened by the visits of the good people who come té see 
you? The artists could not paint the good influences of 
the saints; and so they expressed it by putting a light 
around their heads.” 

Jim repeated softly: 

“ Jesus bids us shine, 

You in your small corner, 

T in mine. 
I learned that long ago, but I did not know what it 
meant. If you will tell me how, maybe I can shine; 
but,” and the voice was choked with sobs, “how can a 
fellow like me shine? I am lame, and I haven’t much 
education, and I’m poor.” 

“Jim,” said Miss Marion, “those disciples to whom 
Jesus said ‘Ye are the light of the world,’ were poor, 
and some of them were no better educated than you are. 
It did not seem as if they would ever have much chance 
to shine,—did it? But it does not mean being rich or 
famous. It is what you have within you that makes the 
light around you. If your heart is pure, you can make 
others purer. 1f you are like Christ, you can make those 
around you more like Christ. If you have Christ within 
you, he will shine through you; and so, as he was the 
Light of the World, you will be a light in the world.” 

Jim’s eyes were fixed on the sweet face beside him, 
Miss Marion had uncovered her head, and the last rays of 
the setting sun just touched the outline of her golden 
hair until, to the boy, it seemed as if she too had a shin- 
ing halo around her head. The tears ran down his pale 
cheeks as he felt the divine light breaking into his heart. 
He looked again at the picture... The lovely face of the 
Christ-child was in a flood of light, and Jim felt as if he 
were in the presence of something holy. 

“ My small corner,’’ he said, “is—where?” The last 
words were uttered in a husky tone, The answer came 
softly and tearfully : 

“ Here, Jim, on this bed, just as long as it is necessary 
for youtostay. Our corners are just where God puts us,” 

Jim was left alone to think it all over. Shine on that 
cot where he had lain for weeks? “It’s a mighty dark 
corner,” he groaned. “ Maybe a little light would goa 
good way. Jesus was a poor boy; he worked in his 
father’s carpenter’s shop in a littletown. I never thought 
much about it before. The painter put that light around 
his head to show that he was a light in the world then, 
when he wasn’t any older thanI am. His corner was 
small too; and I believe he will help me to shine any- 
where, if I ask him.” 

It was months before Jim could leave his “small 
corner.” Often he felt weary; the quick, impatient 
words would come; some ugly old habits were not to be 
easily given up. Each day brought its trials and tempta- 
tions. Sometimes, when speaking an unkind word, his 
eyes would fall on the face opposite to him, and a voice 
seemed to say, “ You in your small corner.” 

At last the doctor said, “‘To-morrow you can leave.” 

When Miss Marion came to say good-by, she found 
Jim in tears at the thought of leaving his picture and 
the “ corner” that he had learned to love, and in which 
he was beginning to shine. 

For a long time afterwards he often visited the ward, 
and the sound of Jim’s crutch was a signal for rejoicing 
among the boys. He always came with a happy face, 
and many a cripple was cheered by his smile. 

Jim’s corner is larger now; but the secret of his happi- 
ness is the same as when he was lying on his cot in the 
hospital, The light that shone in that “small corner” 
fitted him to shine in the larger ones. He owns a copy 
of the picture, too; and underneath it hangs his golden 
text, ‘‘ Ye shine as lights in the world.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1887.] 


1, January 2,—The Beginning......: 


Gen, 1 : 26-81; 2: 1-3 





2. January 9.—Sin and Death 


Gen, 3 : 1-6, 17-19 














8. January 16.—Cain and Abel. Gen, 4: 3-16 
4. January 23,—Noah and the Ark Gen. 6 : 9-22 
5. January 30.—The Call of ADran..........00...00- Gen, 12: 1-9 
. 6, February 6.—Lot’s Choice.,.........sceseeee Gen. 13 ; 1-13 
7, February 13.—God’s Covenant with ADrAM....cececcreserreeees Gen. 15 : 5-18 
8. February 20.—Abraham Pleading for Sodom. Gen, 18 : 23-33 


> 





February 27.—Destruction Of SOGOM,..........sseeeseesssseeseeees Gen, 19 : 15-26 
10. March 6.—Abraham Offering Isaac 


Gen, 22; 1-14 





, 11. March 13.—Jacob at Bethel 


Gen, 28 : 10-22 





#2. March 20.—Jacob’s New Name.... 


wocee scorseoegccooccssoscceseoes Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30 


14. March 27.—Review; Temperance Lesson, Gen. 9: 18-27; Missionary 


t Lesson, Gen, 18 : 17-26, 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, 


JANUARY 30, 1887. 


Titrtz: THE CALL OF ABRAM. 
LESSON TEXT, 
(Gen. 12: 1-9.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, Now the Lorp had said unto 

* Abram, Get thee out of thy coun- 

try, and from thy kindred, and 

‘from ,thy father’s house, unto a 
‘Jand that I will shew thee: 

2. And I will make of thee a 
great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great ; 
and thou shalt be a blessing : 

8. And I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse him that 
curseth thee: and in thee shall 
all families of the earth be 
blessed, 

4. 80 Abram departed, as the 
Lorp had spoken unto him; and 
Lot went with him: and A’/bram 
was seventy and five years old 


,, when he departed out of Ha’ran. 


5. And Abram took Si’rai his 
wife, and Lot his brother’s son, 
and all their substance that they 
had gathered, and the souls that 
they had gotten in Hi’ran; and 
they went forth to go into the 

“land of Cé/naan; and into the 
land of Ca’/naan they came. 
©. 6 And A’bram passed through 
. the land unto the place of Si’- 
, Shem, unto the plain of Mé’reh, 
“And the Ci/naan-lte was then in 
‘the land. 
7. And the Lorp appeared unto 
», Abram, and said, Unto thy seed 
will I give this land: and there 
‘builded he an altar unto the 


'- Lorp, who appeared unto him. 


.* & And he removed from thence 
unto a mountain on the east of 


., Béeth’-el, and pitched his tent, 
having B&th’-el on the west, and 


; HW on the east; and there he 


' ‘Puilded an altar unto the Lorp, 


and called upon the name of the 
Lorp, 

. ,®& And A/bram journeyed, 

a anlar sacle naam 


os ®Heb, Neged, the southern tract of Judah. 
Pow ican verve 1, and we prefer the modern 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now the Lorp said unto 
Abram, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kin- 
dred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto the land that I 

2 will shew thee: and I will 
make of thee a great nation, 
and I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great; and be 

8 thou a blessing: and I will 
bless them that bless thee, and 
him that curseth thee will I 
curse: and in thee shall all 
the families of the earth be 

4 blessed. So Abram went, as 
the Lorp had spoken unto 
him; and Lot went with him : 
and Abram was seventy and 
five years old when he de- 

6 parted out of Haran. And 
Abram took Sarai his wife, 
and Lot his brother’s son, and 
all their substance that they 
had gathered, and the souls 
that they had gotten in Ha- 
ran; and they went forth to 
go into the land of Canaan; 
and into the land of Canaan 

6they came. And Abram 
passed through the land unto 
the place of Shechem, unto 
the 'oak of Moreh. And the 
Canaanite was then in. the 

7 land, And the LorD appeared 
unto Abram, and said, Unto 
thy seed will I give this land: 
and there builded he an altar 
unto the Lorp, who appeared 

8unto him. And he removed 
from thence unto the moun- 
tain on the east of Beth-el, 
and pitched his tent, having 
Beth-el on the west, and Aion 
the east: and there he builded 
an altar unto the Lorp, and 
called upon the name of the 

9 Lorp. And Abram journeyed, 





going on stilltoward the South, 
ling “ ebay to th ”" to that 


1 
4 Vr ee gh he divin vine name ‘ 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 


world, 
{0,2 


Gotpey Text FoR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 


Lussom Torro: The Beginning of a Pecullar People. 
1. God’s Call, vs. 1-3, 


) . Lmssow Ovrznm: 1s Abraham’s Response, vs. 4-6. 
3. God’s Gift. vs. 7-9. 


 Goupxn Tax: I will bless thee, and make thy name great ; 
(and thow shalt be a blessing.—Gen. 12: 2. 





“\ Daruw Home Reapovas : 


M.-Gen. 12:1-9. Beginning of a peculiar people. 

: T.-mActs 731-21. History of the peculiar people. 

‘, * WepActs 7 122-50. History of the peculiar people. 

’ T.-Psa. 107: 1-15. Preservation of the peculiar people. 
FymNeh, 9: 1-25. Grace to the peculiar people. 
S-mEHeb. 11: 819. Abraham's faith. 

Sel Pet. 2:1-12, God's spiritual people. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. @OD’s CALL, 


1. Leaving a Country : 


9 ee ee ae and from thy kindred (1). 


wrens thee out of Ur of the Chaldees 
a 


Gen. 15 : 7). 


ees ( 
htest him forth out Ur (Neh. 9 : 7), 
Get thee out o thy land, and from thy kindred (Acts 7: 8). 


Abraham, when he was "called, o 
it. Founding a Nation: 


beyed to go out (Heb, il : 8). 


I wild make of thee a great nation (2), 
I will make nations of thee Kee Dy eR 17 : 6). 


Ho becims a a nadlon, gre on great i vgn snd popale 


.- nation 


vey ok ai 96 38) 





Ml. Becoming a Blessing : 

In thee shali all the families of the earth be blessed (3). 

All the nations of the earth soap be blessed in him (Gem, 18 ; 18). 

In thy seed shall all the nations .. . be blessed (Gen. 26 : 4). 

In thy seed shall all the families... be blessed (Acts 3 + 95). 

They which be of faith are blessed with... Abraham (Gal. 3:9). 

1, ‘Get thee out of thy country. unto the land.”’ The basis of 
success in God’s service (1) Abandonment of the old; (2) Conse- 
cration to the new. 

2. ‘‘ The land that I will shew thee.’”’ (1) As an object of desire ; 
@) ) aa an anticipation of faith; (3) As an experience of blessed- 


8. a i. ‘thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” (1) A 
high honor,—blessing others ; (2) An extended honor,—all the 
a (3) A personal honor,— Me thee;”’ (4) An honor from 
God, 


II. ABRAM’S RESPONSE. 
I. The Start; 

Abram went, as the Lord had spoken unto him (4). 
They went forth... from Ur of the Chaldees (Gen, 11 : 31). 
Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge (Gen. 26 : 5). 
Then came he out of the land of the Chaldzans (Acts 7 : 4). 
He went out, not knowing whither he went (Heb. 11 : 8). 


il. The Entrance : 

Into the land of Canaan they came (5). 
God will surely... bring you Be. . unto the land (Gen, 50 : 24). 
Goup...untothe land of which sWware unto Abraham (Exod, 83 :1). 


Go in and possess the land (Deut. 1 
The people hasted and passed over is oh. 4:10). 


Il. The Occupancy : 
Abram passed through the land (6). 


Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan (Gen. 13 : 12), 
Abtam... dwelt by the oaks... which are in Hebron Ge. 13 : 18). 
I... led him throughout all the land of Canaan (Josh, 24 : 3). 
He became a sojourner in the land of promise (Heb. 11: 9) 
1. ‘Abram went, as the Lord had spoken unto him,’’ (1) The 
Lord’s commands; @) Thé servant's obedience.—(1) How the 
‘Lord spoke ; (2) How the servant responded. 
| thas They went forth to go into the land.” (1) A definite aim ; (2) 
‘A decisive act.—(1) Departure ; (2) Progress ; (3) Destination. 
Tes a, the land of Canaan they came.” (1) The land the 
ught ; (2) The path they trod ; (8) The journe send — 
ily The land of promise ; (2) The path of obe 


III, GOD’S GIFT. 
I. The Land of Canaan: 
Unto thy seed will I give this land (7). 
I will give unto thee ,. . all the land of Canaan (Gen. 17 : 8), 
The land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it iden. oy 18). 
This land to thy seed , . for an nes possession (Gen. 48 : 4). 
Ye are to pass over this Jordan... to possess the land (Josh, 1; 1). 


Il. The Manifestation of God : 

The Lord, who appeared unto him (7). 
The Lord spprant unto him by the oaks of Mamre (Gen. 18 ; 1). 
Shall I hide Abraham that which I do? (Gen. 18 : 17.) 


The God of Cnn, Ba ary ee unto our 1H: Abraham (Acts 732). 
God made promise to Abraham (Heb. 6 : 18). 


Ill. The Privilege of Worship : 
There he builded an altar wnto the Lord (8). 
Noah builded an altar unto the Lord (Gen. 8 : 20), 
The altar, ... there Abram called on the name of the Lord (Gen. 18: 4), 
So will I compass thine altar, O Lord (Psa. 26 : 6). 
Then will I go unto the altar of God (Psa. 43 : 4). 
1. ‘* The Lord seen unto Abram.” wh Who appeared ; i} to 
whom ; (3) How he appeared; iM he appeared. 
whom the Lord manifests himse (2) How the Lord manifes 


himself. 
2. ‘There builded he an altar.” (1) On which to present ues 
o, Staket ue to approach God, 
ieee the name of the Lord,” (1) For counsel; (2) For 
help ; (8) In adoration. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ABRAHAM IN BIBLE HISTORY. 


A native of Ur (Gen. 11 : 27, 28; Josh. et 8; Acta? : 2). 
Called to Canaan (Gen. 12: as ‘Acts 7 

Tarries at Haran (Gen. 11: 31’; Acts 7: h. : 
Enters Canaan (Gen, 12:5; Heb. 11 78). ry ee 
Sojourns in Egypt (Gen. 12’: Hy 

Re-enters Canaan (Gen, 13 : 1 

Settles in Hebron (Gen. 13 : 14-18). 

Receives new rag | (Gen, 1 

Is tested by God (Gen. 22:1, 2; Heb. i: an 
Receives higher honors (Gen. 18). 


red : 8, 9, 42). 


Buries Sarah (Gen, > 13 f 17-20). 

Ends his uae (Gen. 25 To), 

Honored through the ages ie att. 8:9; John 8 ; 89, 58). 
Approved of God (Gen. 26 ; Isa. a’, 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


This lesson takes a long step, both in time and place, from 
the last one. We pass from Ararat to Canaan, and, overleap- 
ing a number of centuries, proceed from Noah, the second 
father of the race, to Abraham, the father of the faithful. 
Noah’s children had degenerated, and it was necessary to 
select and set apart one in whom the promise of Japheth’s 
enlargement should be fulfilled. Genesis is not a book of 
miscellaneous incidents collected by accident, but a brief and 
connected outline of the history of redemption in its early 


The stateliest figure in all ancient history here appears for 
the first time. There is no description of Abraham’s character, 
but simply a relation of what God said to him, and of his obe- 
dience. He was called to be the progenitor of a mighty 
nation, and the source of a world-wide blessing. To accept 
this call involved the sacrifice of every tie that bound him to 
kindred and country, and the exercise of a most vigorous 
faith, seeing that he was a single childless man already 
advanced in years. But the same faith that moved Noah to 
the building of the ark moved Abraham to set forth, not 
knowing whither he went. And so he became, as the apostle 
says, heir of the world; and the seed to spring from his loins 
was to be the seed that shall bruise the serpent’s head. The 
promise which had been limited in the days of Noah to a 
portion of the race was now still farther limited to the pos- 
terity of a single individual. 

Here also is the first specific mention of the land with 
which the promise is inseparably associated —the land of 
Canaan, It is a peculiar region in itself and in its geographi- 
cal relations. It lies just where the three continents of the 





versal monarchies, yet separated from them by the desert’on 
one side and the sea on the other. Its broken surface and the 
unequaled gorge of the Jordan and the Dead Sea give it the 
temperature and the products of all climes, and the fertility 
of the soil under proper cultivation makes it the glory of all 
lands, a land flowing with milk and honey. No one now, 
however acute or learned, can point out. & portion of the 
earth’s surface better suited to be the home of the covenant 
people or the starting-point of a divine revelation. ~The 
“place of Shechem” is noteworthy, both because it is in what 
is by far the most beautiful and luxuriant plain in Palestine, 
and because it is associated with Hebrew ‘history even opra 
to the days of our Lord. 

The call of Abraham marks an epoch in human history, and 
is so reckoned in all chronologies. Its precise date is dis- 
puted, and cannot be certainly determined. Usher puts it at 
1921 B. C., W. Palmer at 2084, R.S. Poole at 2082. All before 
Abraham was general and comprehensive; all after him was 
definite, and linked with the fortunes of his posterity. With 
him begins that wondrous series of revelations which enabled 
our Lord to say to the woman of Samaria, “ Salvation is 
from the Jews.” 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The antediluvian world reached such a pitch of corruption 
that God resolved to destroy it by a deluge. The whole race 
of man was swept from the earth, except’ pious Noah and his 
family. A fresh beginning was thus made, and a new experi- 
ment instituted, if perhaps the true knowledge of God might 
be preserved amongst men. But the general revelation made 
to Noah proved as ineffectual as that which had been made 
to Adam; and the memory of the terrible judgment with 
which the world had been visited, proved insufficient to re- 
strain transgression. As the earth was peopled anew, the 
true worship and service of God was again forsaken. Wicked- 
ness and idolatry everywhere prevailed. Accordingly it be- 
came necessary to adopt measures by which piety might’ be 
kept from extinction. With this view, Abraham was selected 
to be the head of a new and chosen race, with whom God 
should enter into special and intimate relations, to whom he 
should reveal his will, amongst whom he should display his 
power, training them up thus to be a people unto himself, and 
o | preparing in the midst of them a holy leaven by which the 
whole world might be ultimately leavened. The lesson directs 
-our atterition to the first-step bedirrabacdeed sooo adcrre ed 


| Abraham. 


Verse 1.—Now the Lord had said unto Abram: Revision, 
“gaid,”'as the Hebrew form does not suggest, much less require, 
apluperfect. This verse connects directly with Genesis 11: $1, 
and verse 32 is to be regarded as a parenthesis. If, according 
to 11 : 26, Abram was born when Terah was seventy years of 
age, he must have left Haran for Canaan sixty years before his 
father’s death (12: 4). Terah’s death is then mentioned out 
of its chronological order, in order to complete his life before 
proceeding with that of Abram, just as Abraham’s own death 
is mentioned (25 ; 7) before speaking of the family of Isaac 
(25 : 20), though it did not occur until Jacob and Esau were 
thirty-five years of age. And upon this view of the case, 
Stephen (Acts 7:4) follows the order of the narrative in 
Genesis, rather than the order of time. If, however, his 
statement obliges us to assume that Terah was already dead 
before Abram went to Canaan, it will be necessary to assume 
that Abram was not born before Terah’s one hundred and 
thirtieth year, and that, consequently, he was not- the eldest, 
but the youngest, of the sons mentioned in 11: 26, “Abram” 
first receives the name of “ Abraham” in Genesis 17 : 5, which 
is accordingly applied to him thenceforward.—Get thee out of 
thy country: This may be the country of his birth, Ur of the 
Chaldees (15:7; Acts7: 2,3); or the reference may be to 
Haran,’ where Terah and his family subsequently abode 
(comp. v. 4; 24: 4,7). Thereisno difficulty in supposing that 
the Divine command came to him in each of these places, for 
Terah started from Ur “ to go into the land of Canaan” (11: 
81), just as Abram did when he left Haran (12: 5).—And 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house: To the wider 
circle of his relations in general, is here added the narrower 
one of his father’s immediate family. He must sever himself 
from all, for they had become idolatrous (Josh. 24: 2; Gen. 
81:19, 80). Abraham was to be a man of faith, and he is 
thus called to exercise faith at the outset (Matt. 10: 37).— 
Unto a land [Rev., more accurately, the land] that I will shew 
thee: He accordingly “went out, not knowing whither he 
went” (Heb. 11:8), The general direction was indicated to 
him, as he set his face toward Canaan (v. 5); but that this 
particular land was to be his inheritance he was first assured 
in verse 7. 

Verse 2.—With the direction is coupled a promise, which 
embraces several particulars. I will make of thee a great na- 
tion: The multiplication of his seed is repeatedly promised to 
Abram (17 : 2,6; 18:18) and illustrated by expressive fig- 
ures (13:16; 15:5; 22:17).—And I will bless thee: God 
blesses men when he bestows benefits upon them. Men bless 
God when they praise him for benefits bestowed. Men bless 





‘old world meet. It is contiguous to the seats of the great uni- 


one another when they invoke upon their fellows the blessing 
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of God. God here promises to bestow distinguishing favors 
upon Abram personally, as well as upon the great nation 
which was to spring from him, and which is here regarded as 
represented in him (comp. Heb. 7 : 9, 10).— And make thy name 
great: Honored and famous. Few names are more widely 
and favorably known than that of Abram, both because of 
what he personally was, and what has been accomplished by 
his seed.— And thou shalt be [more strictly rendered in the 
Revision be thou] a blessing: He is bidden to be that which 
he should actually become. He is to bea blessing, inasmuch 
as he should both be greatly blessed himself, and dispense 
blessings to others (comp. Isa, 19: 24). As when it is said 
that “God is light,” this describes what he is in himself, and 
that he is the source of light to others. Lot was saved from 
Sodom because of God’s regard for Abraham (Gen. 19 : 29). 
Isaac was blessed for his sake (Gen. 26 : 24), and so was the 
people of Israel (Deut. 4 : 37). 

Verse 3.—And I will bless them that bless thee: The Lord 
would treat men according as they treated the chosen race, 
Abraham and his seed. This is repeated in Isaac’s blessing 
upon Jacob (Gen, 27 : 29), and Balaam’s blessing upon Israel 
(Num. 24: 9). The condition, tacitly implied, that they 
must be themselves faithful to the Lord, if they would have 
him take their part and array himself en their side, is ex- 
pressed (Exod. 23: 22). Thus our Saviour regards what is 
done to his people as done to himself (Matt. 10°: 40-42; 
25 : 40), and will reward it accordingly. The difference 
between God’s blessing men, and men’s blessing one another, 
was explained under the preceding verse. In the second 
clause, the Revision follows the Hebrew order of words, “and 
him that curseth thee will I curse.” This is expressed in the 
singular number, while the preceding statement is in the 


plural. Many would be friendly, and experience the prom-, 


ised blessing ; while if any one should venture to show them 
hostility,‘he should suffer the Divine displeasure. Two differ- 
ent words for curse are here used. Whosoever reviles them, 
or wishes them evil, shall bring down upon himself the curse 
of God, the Divine infliction of evil_—And in thee shall all 
families of the earth be blessed : “Families” are the subdivisions 
of a race or nation (Gen. 10: 5, 20; Num. 26:5 ff). The 
use of this word here suggests the kinship of all mankind; 
the various nations of the world are but families descended 
from a common ancestor. There has been a great diversity of 
opinion upon the question whether the verb in this clause is 
a passive, “shall be blessed,” or a reflexive, “shall bless them- 
selves.” In favor of the latter, it is contended that Genesis 
yo 48. 20 is an explanatory parallel showing the meaning to be 
that Abraham should be so signally favored of God, and this 
be so universally recognized, that his name should be to all 
nations synonymous with the highesf style of blessedness, so 
that, when they implored blessings for themselves, they could 
ask no more than that they should be made like Abraham. 
In Genesis 22: 18; 26:4, a different form of the verb is 
used, which is certainly reflexive; so in Psalm 72: 17, “men 
shall bless themselves by him,” where the parallel clause 
immediately following is “all nations shall call him blessed.” 
The form of the verb used in the verse under consideration 
occurs beside only in Genesis 18 : 18; 28 : 14, which are 
substantial repetitions of this same passage; and the same 
question is raised there as here. As this form, though used 
reflexively in certain verbs, is, in the great majority of in- 
stances, a simple passive, it seems most probable that it is to 
be so regarded here, and that the declaration here made is 
that all mankind shall participate in the blessings bestowed 
upon Abram. It is rendered as a passive in all the easly 
versions, and in the New Testament (Gal. 3:8; Acts 3: 25). 
This is further implied in the statement that the promise was 
made to Abraham that he should be the “ heir of the world” 
(Rom. 4: 13), and in the declaration that Abraham by faith 
saw Christ’s day (John 8: 56). It is, further, in accordance 
with the whole tenor of Scripture, even of its earliest por- 
tions, that it should be here distinctly said, when Abraham 
was first called to be the head of a chosen race, that the 
restriction of God’s grace to this particular family was not 
intended to be final, or for their exclusive benefit, but was to 
pave the way for the ultimate salvation of the whole world. 
That Jehovah was the God of the Gentiles, as well as of the 
Jews (Rom. 3 : 29), was taught in the fact that he was the 
Creator of the whole world; that he made man in his own 
image, and breathed into him the breath of life from his own 
spirit; that all the nations are sprung from one common 
stock (Gen. 10; Acts 17 : 26); and that Japheth shall dwell 
in the tents of Shem, and thus share the blessedness of hav- 
ing Jehovah to be his God (Gen. 9 : 26,27). The same thing 
follows from the relation of this clause to the preceding. 
Verse 2 first sets forth the blessings to be enjoyed by Abra- 
ham himself, including his déscendants; then verse 3 the 
blessings which shall come on others on his account, or 
through his instrumentality, the last clause of verse 2 form- 
ing the transition, “thou shalt be a blessing,” blessed thyself 
and blessing others. All nations shall be blessed in him; 
that.is, by reason of their connection with him, or through 
him as the medium through which these blessings are con- 
veyed to them. The blessings are those to be derived from 
his covenant relation with the Lord (17: 1,7), and extend 
-vastly beyond the temporal benefits of mere worldly prosper- 
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ity ; all the blessings of grace and salvation are ultimately 
included (Gal: 3 : 14). ; 

Verse 4.—Abram promptly and unhesitatingly obeyed the 
Divine command, whatever sacrifice of feeling might be 
involved in parting from home and friends to go to an 
unknown land, Lot went with him: This is particularly men- 
tioned in order to explain subsequent statements regarding 
him in the history (13:5 ff; 14: 12,16; chap. 19). Lot 
was Abram’s nephew, the son of his brother Haran (11: 27). 
— Abram was seventy and five years old: The period in Abram’s 
life is particularly noted, because this was the beginning of a 
new epoch, not only in his own history, but in God’s dealings 
with the world. He was now advanced in life, and it was 
twenty-five years before Isaac was born (21: 5), though it 
had been promised him that he should be the father of a 
great nation. Thus his faith was tried by long delays, and 
he was taught to trust the word of God, though there were 
no outward indications of its accomplishment. Abram lived 
just one hundred years from the time that he left Haran 
(Gen. 25 : 7). 

Verse 5.—Sarai his wife: Subsequently called Sarah (Gen. 
17: 15); as appears from 20 : 12, she was Abram’s half-sister, 
a fact which shows that the regulations subsequently ordained 
in the Mosaic law respecting the degrees of relationship 
within which marriage was prohibited, were not then in force. 
—All their substance that they had gathered: Consisting largely 
in flocks and herds (v. 16; 13: 5).—The souls that they had 
gotten: “Souls” here means persons; the reference is to 
bondservants, of which Abram had a large number (14: 14). 
—Into the land of Canaan: Although Abram did not yet 
know that this was the land destined for him. This was first 
revealed to him in verse 7, 

Verse 6.— Unto the place of Sichem: That is, Shechem, as it 
is in the Revision. Some have inferred from the form of 
expression that the city of Shechem was not yet built, and 
that Abram came to the spot where it afterwards stood. It 
must, at any rate, have been in existence in the time of Jacob, 
as appears from Genesis 33 : 18, which should be rendered as 
it is in the Revision, “Jacob came in peace to the city of 
Shechem.”— Unto the plain of Moreh: Or, more accurately, as 
in the Revision, “ the oak [or, ‘terebinth,’ marg.] of Moreh.” 
As appears from Deuteronomy 11 : 30 (see Rev.), there were 
several oaks, probably a grove bearing this name. “Moreh” 
may be a person who gave his name to these oaks; or the word 
may have its appellative sense of “a teacher,” which may be 
illustrated by Judges 9 : 37, where probably the same tree, or 
one of the same collection of trees, is called (see Rev.) “the 
oak of Meonenim ;” that is, the oak of the augurs or sooth- 
sayers. Hence it appears that this spot, on account of its 
patriarchal associations, was frequented by soothsayers, who 
here gave their responses. After Jacob’s return from Padan- 
aram to Canaan, he buried beneath this oak, where Abram 
had worshiped God, all the strange gods and idolatrous sym- 
bols to be found in his family (Gen. 35:4). Joshua beside 
this same oak engaged the people to the service of God, and 
erected a memorial stone, or pillar, beneath it “in the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord” (Josh. 24 : 26) ; that is, in this consecrated 
spot, hallowed by the memory of the first altar (v. 7), erected 
by Abram’ in/the Holy Land. On this same spot doubtless 
Abimelech was made king (Judg. 9 : 6; see Rev.), “by the oak 
of the pillar that was in Shechem.”—And the Canaanite was 
then in the land: Some critics have needlessly concluded that 
this must have been written after the Canaanites had been 
expelled by the children of Israel, and that the writer uses 
this language in contrast with his own days, when the 
Canaanites no longer existed in the land. But no such infer- 
ence is warranted by what is here said. The writer is simply 
speaking of the times of Abram, and how things then were, 
without any implication that they had, or had not, altered 
since. God promised him the land, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Canaanites were then in possession of it. 

Verse 7.—And the Lord appeared unto Abram: This is the 
first instance in which God is ever said to have appeared to 
men. He walked in the garden of Eden, the abode of our 
first parents in their primal innocence (Gen. 3:8). But 
though he spake to Cain (4: 6, etc.) and Noah (6: 18) and 
Abram while still in his father’s house, he is not said to have 
appeared to them. The Divine communication may, so far 
as the record goes, have been simply by inward suggestion. 
Here there was some outward manifestation of the Divine 
presence, along with the revelation made to Abram, and this 
hallowed the spot where it occurred, and gave sanctity to the 
land in which it took place. This thenceforth became the 
land of revelation, the Lord’s land, the land of promise.— 
Unto thy seed will I give this land: It is here first disclosed to 
him that this land was the end of his wanderings, and that it 
should be possessed by his descendants.—There builded he an 
altar unto the Lord: To this manifestation of God to him, 
Abram responded by the erection of an altar and the offering 
of worship. 

Verse 8.—He removed from thence... pitched his tent: 
Though he had the promise that his seed should possess the 
land, he had no settled habitation in it himself, but led the 
wandering life of a nomad (Heb. 11: 9).—A mountain on 
the east of Bethel: This is here called by anticipation by the 
name afterwards bestowed upon it by Jacob, when God 





revealed himself to him there (Gen. 28 : 19).—Hai: In the 
Revision, “ Ai.’ This was the second city captured by the 
children of Israel under Joshua (Josh. 8 : 1).—Called upon 
the name of the Lord: Implored God’s presence and aid, invok- 
ing him by his name Jehovah (comp. Gen. 4: 26); or, as 
others understand it, proclaimed the name of Jehovah, indi- 
cating, by his loud utterance of the name, Jehovah’s right as 
the sovereign of this land to the obedience and fealty of all 
who dwell in it. 

Verse 9.—And Abram journeyed: Moving from place to 
place to find desirable pasturage for his flocks and herds.—- 
Going on still toward the south: This last word is printed with 
an initial capital in the Revision, “South,” to indicate that 
it does not denote merely the point of the compass towards 
which Abram directed his marches, but a section of the land 
of Canaan which was so called (see Gen. 20:1; Josh. 10: 40), 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR, FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1, Adam and Abraham are homologous problems. The 
descent of mankind from one pair entangles us in many 
unsolvable riddles; and the descent of a nation from one 
ancestor is likewise without another authenticated example. 
Hellen, Doros, Pelasgos, and others, are personified abstrac- 
tions. As to the one problem, we must be satisfied that the 
polygenism, which establishes various ancestors to single 
races, is also without evidence, and likewise involves many 


| riddles; and that the people of Israel is no mere product of 


nature. A peculiarity, therefore, is to be expected in the 
very manner of its rising. 

2.. Ur or Haran,—which of the two is Abram’s birthplace? 
The calling of Jahve found him at Haran (Gen. 12: 1), but 
both the principal writers of the Pentateuch (J and Q) agree 
therein that he had emigrated with his father Terah from 
Ur of the Chaldees to Haran. Notwithstanding, Wellhausen 
asserts that Ur belongs to a later adulteration of the original 
tradition; others, as Baudissin and Kittel, are satisfied with 
the imagination and half-measure that that Ur must be sought 
at least not in south Babylonia, but in north Mesopotamia. 
Indeed, the question whether Ur or Haran is the birthplace 
of Abraham becomes a problem, in that Haran is denoted as 
ereis méledeth of Abraham in Genesis 24: 7, and elsewhere. The 
Received Version renders that by “the land of kindred,” and 
the Revision; more accurately, by “the land of nativity.” But 
is not rather Chaldea, with the town of Ur, the native land of 
the patriarch? One will be obliged to assume that this Hebrew 
expression denotes fatherland and home even in a less strict 
sense ; for that Chaldea (Babylonia) was the very native land 
of the ancestors of Israel is confirmed by the form of the 
Israelitish tradition concerning the primeval times, and by 
the form of the Hebrew language, which, where it varies 
from the Canaanitic (Phenician) language, stands nearer the 
Babylonian (Assyrian) than the Aramaic. 

8. Abram and Abraham. The transformation of the name 
having taken place (Gen. 17 : 5), the patriarch is constantly 
called Abraham, while after the change of the name of Jacob 
into Israel (Gen. 32 : 27, 28; 35: 10), the name of Jacob, not- 
withstanding, is not abolished, but Jacob and Israel, the 
vulgar and the solemn name, are used interchangeably. This 
had its reason therein that the name of Abraham is the me- 
morial of an unalterable Divine promise, while Jacob and 
Israel refer to the behavior of the patriarch, which con- 
tinually fluctuated between cunning cheat and spiritual van- 
quishing. The name of Jacob points at nature; the name of 
Israel, at grace. The name of Abram, which told the child 
Thy father is sublime, is a natural patent of nobility, and 
the name of Abraham [Father of a multitude] is a divine 
patent of nobility. This name, once given, remains; for the 
gifts of God are granted without recall. 

4, Abraham is the sacred root of the good olive of Israel, 
and the father of all the believers; his soul is the birthplace 
of the religion of the Old Testament. But how proud science 
labors to caricature the picture of this Abraham! Dozy in 
Leyden, the second greatest Arabic scholar after Fleischer, 
reads into Isaiah (Isa. 51: 1 ff.) that Abraham was originally 
the name of a stone-fetish, and Sarah the name of a hollow 
in which it was placed. Ignaz Goldziher, in lis book “The 
Myth with the Hebrews” (1876), says Abraham was originally 
the starry sky divinely worshiped. Even Noeldeke, Stade, and 
others, believe Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to have been origi- 
nal gods of the Old-Hebrew Pantheon; Beersheba, Hebron, 
and the like, are to them the places where those gods, who be- 
came men afterwards, were worshiped. Others suppose the 
patriarchs are personified features of the Jewish national 
type, and again others, like Wellhausen, explain the names 
ethnographically. Abraham, says the latter, is pretty obscure; 
he is the youngest figure of the patriarchal triad. We, how- 
ever, stand by it, that the three were not gods, but men of like 
passions with us from the beginning, and that they are indi- 
viduals, not representatives of tribes; for their history is 
entirely human, made up of sinful weakness and spiritual 
greatness, and it exhibits the ups and downs of family and of 
nomadiclife, A Berlin pedagogue said: The biblical Abraham 
is too historic to be believed historic. So he concludes that 
Abraham is unhistoric. But here—Siat pro ratione voluntas 
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Abram. We simply read, “the Lord said;” and if we con- 
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(“ Will stands for reason”). [The pedagogue counts Abraham 
unhistoric because he wants to count him so.] 

6. I once said to a young friend, who had become Well- 
hausen’s captive: A wide and deep chasm is between us; but 
if you in faith hold to the miracle of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, there is a bridge over this chasm, on which we ean 
meet each other. He wrote me thé other day: “I have con- 
vinced myself that Abraham is an historical person in the 
itrictest sense of the word, and that we, even as critical his- 
lorians, have to regard him the first bearer of the Divine 
revelation specifically Israelitish.” That is the result at 
which we arrive from the premise that there is a supernatural 
principle of grace, which breaks through the natural darkness. 
The house of Abram served strange gods ; grace made Abram 
the servant and friend of the one living God (Isa. 41 : 8). 
Modern criticism, however, throws him whom God has saved 
from heathenism (Isa. 29: 22) back into heathenism, and 
makes him dead and an idol. 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





AN EXAMPLE OF FAITH. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


We stand here at the well-head of a great river,—a narrow 
channel, across which a child can step, but which is to open 
out a broad bosom that retlects the sky and refreshes conti- 
nents. The call of Abram is the most important event in the 
Old Testament, but it is also an eminent example of indi- 
vidual faith. For both reasons, he is called “the Father o 
the Faithful.” We look at the incident here mainly from the 
latter point of view. It falls into three parts. 

1, The Divine voice of command and promise.—God’s fer- 
vants have to be separated from home and kindred, and/ all 
surroundings. Thecommand to Abram was no mere arbitfary 
test of obedience. God could not have done what he meant 
with him, unless he had got him by himself. So Isaiah (Isa. 
51: 2) puts his finger on the essential when he says, “I called 
him alone.” God’s communications are made to solitary souls, 
and his voice to us always summons us to forsake friends and 
companions, and to go apart with God. N ‘o man gets speech ; 
of God in a crowd. If you want to fill a person with -elec- 
tricity, you put him on a stool with glass legs, to keep him 
from earthly contact. If the quickening impulse from the 
great magnet is to charge the soul, that soul must be isolated. 
“He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me.” 

The vagueness of the command is significant. Abram did 
not know “whither he went.” He is not told that Canaan is 
the land till he has reached Canaan. A true obedience is 
content to have orders enough for present duty. Ships are 
sometimes sent out with sealed instructions, to be opened when 
they reach latitude and longitude so-and-so. That is how we 
are all sent out. Our knowledge goes no farther ahead than 
is needful to guide our next step. If we “ go out” as he bids 
us, he will show us what to do next. 


*T do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; cue step enough for me.” 


Observe the promise. Our space forbids our touching 
on its importance as a further step in the narrowing of the 
channel in which salvation was to flow; others will treat of 
that. But we may notice that it needed a soul raised above 
the merely temporal to care much for such promises. They 
would have been but thin diet for earthly appetites. “A 
great nation;” a Divine blessing; to be a source of blessing 
to the whole world, and a touchstone by their conduct to 
which men would be blessed or cursed ;—what was there in 
these to fascinate a man, unless he had faith to teach him the 
relative importance of the earthly and the heavenly, the 
present and the future? Notice that the whole promise ap- 
peals to unselfish desires. It is always, in some measure, ele- 
vating to live for a future, rather than a present, good; but 
if it be only the same kind of good as the present would yield, 
it isa poor affair. The onlv really ennobling faith is one 
which sets before itself a future full of Divine blessing, and 
of diffusion of that blessing through us, and which therefore 
scorns delights, and is content to be solitary and a wanderer 
for such gifts. 

2. The obedience of faith—We have here a wonderful 
example of prompt, unquestioning obedience to a bare word. 
We do not know how the Divine command was conveyed to 


trast this with verse 7, “the Lord appeared ...and said,” it 
will seem probable that there was no outward sign of the 
Divine will. The patriazch knew that he was following a 
Divine command, and not his own purpose; but there seems 
to have been no appeal to sense to authenticate the inward 
voice. He stands, then, on a high level, setting the example 
of faith as unconditions! acceptance of, and obedience to, 
God’s bare word. 

Observe that faith, which is the reliance on a person, and 
therefore trust in his word, passes into both forms of confi- 
dence in the word as promise, and obedience to the word as 
command. We cannot cut faith in halves, and exercise the 
one aspect without the other. Some people’s faith says that 


mandments. That is no faith at all. Whoever takes God at 
his word, will take all his words. There is no faith without 
obedience; there is no obedience without faith. 

We have already said enough about the separation which 
was effected by Abraham’s journey; but we may just notice 
that the departure from his father’s house was but the neces- 
sary result of the gulf between them and him, which had 
been opened by his faith. They were idolaters; he wor- 
shiped one God. That drove them farther apart than the 
distance between Sichem and Haran. When sympathy in 
religions was at an end, the breach of all other ties was best. 
So to-day, whether there be outward separation or no, depends 
on circumstances; but every true Christian is parted from the 
dearest who is not a Christian by an abyss wider than any 
outward distance can make. The law for us is Abram’s law, 
“Get thee out.” Either our faith will separate us from the 
world, or the world will separate us from our faith and our 
God. 


teaches that religion, in its true possessors, exercises an attrac- 
tive influence over even common natures, and may win them 
to a loftier life. Some weak eyes may discern more glory in 
the sunshine tinting a poor bit of mist into ruddy light than 
in the beam which is too bright to look at. A faithful Abram 
will draw Lot after him, 

“They went forth to go into the land of Canaan; and into 
the land of Canaan they came.” Compare this singular 
expression with chapter 11 ; 31, where we have Terah’s emi- 

tion from Ur described in the same terms, with the all- 
important difference in the end, “they came” not in 
Canaan, but “unto Haran, and dwelt there.” Many begin 
the course; one finishes it, Terah’s journeying was only in 
search of pasture and an abode. So he dropped his wider, 
scheme when the narrower served his purpose. It was 
easy matter to go from Ur to Haran. Both were on the sam 
bank of the Euphrates. But to cross the broad, deep, rapid 
river was a different thing, and meant an irrevocable cutting 
loose from the past life. Only the man of faith did that. 
There are plenty oar rege og segeeregreg tit 
merrily from Ur to Haran; but when they see the wide 
stream-in-front,and- realize how completely the other side is 
separated fiom all that is familiar, they take another thought, 
and conclude they have come far enough, and Haran will 
serve their turn, 

Again, the phrase teaches us the certain issue of patient 
pilgrimage and persistent purpose. There is no mystery in 
getting to the journey’s end. “One foot up, and the other 
foot down,” continued long enough, will bring to the goal of 
the longest march. It looks a weary journey, and we wonder 
if we shall ever get thither. But the magic of “one step at 
atime” does it. The guide is also the upholder of our way. 
“ Every one of them appeareth before God in Zion.” 

8. The life in the land.-—The first characteristic of it is its 
continual wandering. This is the feature which the Epistle 
to the Hebrews marks as significant. There was:no reason 
but his own choice why Abram should continue,to journey, 
and prefer pitching his tent now under the terebinth, tree of 
Moreh, now by Hebron, instead of entering some of the cities 
of the land. He dwelt ‘in tents because he looked for the 
city. The clear vision of the future end detached him, as it 
will always detach men, from close participation in the present. 
It is not because we are mortal, and death is near at the 
farthest, that the Christian is to sit loose to this world, but 
because he lives by the hope of the inheritance. He must 
choose to be a pilgrim, and keep himself apart in feeling and 
aims from this present. The great lesson from the wandering 
life of Abram is, “Set your affection on things above.” Cul- 
tivate the sense of belonging to another polity than that in 
the midst of which you dwell. The Canaanites christened 
Abram “the Hebrew” (Gen. 14: 13), which may be trans- 
lated “the man from her side.” That i ame 
which all true Christians should deserve. They should bear 

eir foreign extraction in their faces, and never be natural- 
Seal panes bere Life is wholesomer in the tent under the 
spreading tree, with the fresh air blowing about us and clear 
sky above, than in the Canaanite city. Observe, too, that it 
was all a life of worship. Wherever he pitches his tent, he 
builds an altar. So be fed his faith, and kept up his com- 
munion with God. The only condition on which the pilgrim 
life is possible, and the temptations of the world cease to draw 
our hearts, is that all life shall be filled with the consciousness 
of the Divine presence, our homes altars, and ourselveg joyful 
thank-offerings. Then every abode is blessed. The unde- 
fended tent is a safe fortress, in which, dwelling, we need not 
envy those who dwell in palaces. Common tasks will then 
be fresh, full of interest, because we see God in them, and 
offer them up to him. The wandering life will be a life of 
walking with God, and progressive knowledge of him; and 
over all the roughnesses and the sorrows and the trivialities 
of it will be spread “the light that never was on sea or land, 
the consecration” of God’s presence, and the peacefulness of 
communion with him. 

And then we may notice that the life of obedience was fol- 
lowed by fuller manifestations of God, and of his will. As 
we have remarked, God “appeared” when Abram was in the 











it delights in God’s promises, but does not delight in his com- 


land. Is it not always true that obedience.is blessed by closer 


The companionship of Lot, who attaches himself to Abram, 








vision and more knowledge? To him that hath shall be 
given; and he who has followed the unseen Guide through 
dimly discerned paths to an invisible goal, will be gladdened 
when he reaches the true Canaan, by the sight ofyhim whom, 
having not seen, he loved. Even here on earth obedience 
is the path to fuller knowledge; and when the pilgrims who 
have left all and followed the Captain of salvation through a 
deeper, darker stream than Abram crossed, have touched the 
other side, God will appear to them, and say, as the enrap- 
tured eye gazes amazed on the goodly land, “ Arise, walk 
through the land in the length of it andin the breadth of 
it; for I will give it unto thee.” 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE FIRST ACT OF SAINT-MAKING. 


In four lessons we have had the creation of worlds, and of 
men in the image of God, have seen sin and death enter, 
murder accomplished, and a world become so foul that it 
must be washed with a deluge, Even the seed of Noah 
corrupted itself. 

Now comes the first act of a long series for the re-creation 
of man, after God, in righteousness and true holiness, It 
begins again with obedience to God. It is based upon faith, 
not sight; on a promise, not on a price. For two thousand 
years God had sought for some man who could live as,seeing 
the invisible, and count reproach for him as above all treas- 
ure. At length he finds Abraham, by no means perfect, but 
moderately obedient and loyal. God seeks to train him to 
greatness. What is the process? “Go out from country, 
kindred, and father’s house.” The law of sacrifice is revealed, 
giving up in order to gain, surrendeting shaykhship of a tribe 
for headship of faithful millions. It is God’s only way to 
grow spiritual heroes, to perfect Christ and Christ-like men. 
If we suffer with him, we shall also be glorified together. 

Here walked forth the Columbus of the spirit realm. Be- 
hind him were all possible earthly attractions; before, visible 
only to faith, all possible spiritual attractions. He went for- 
ward, found the fair, new continent, and opened the way for 
all the millions emigrating to glory. How easy to have 
missed starting at the first, how easy to have halted on the 
way! But he started to go through, and went (v. 5). 

God is anxious to make every man as great as Abraham. 
He would be glad of a whole world of Abrahams; he would 
have them if men would only exercise obedience and faith. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Get thee out ... from thy father’s house (y.1). Home-is the 
best place in the world to be in, when one belongs there. It 
is a very poor place to be in, when one belongs somewhere 
else. Going out from one’s home is the plainest of duties— 
when God makes it a plain duty. It may be that going away 
to boarding-school, or to college, is a young person’s duty; it 
may be that one’s duty is going out to service, or going away 
to begin a business life, or going off in search of health, or 
going as a young bride. In whatever form it comes, the call 
of duty is the call of God. If that call says, “Get thee out,” 
the best thing that one can do is to—do as God directs. 

Unio the land that I will shew thee. When one does leave 
home, it ought to be to go where God tells him to go. 
Whether it is to school, or to business, or to a place of health, 
or to a married life, it is not a safe venture unless God has 
pointed the path of duty thitherward. Yet young persons, 
and older ones, are less apt to rely on God’s direction than 
on man’s, for a new home. God, however, stands ready to 
show to every child of his the place he would have him 
occupy. There is a land on earth, as well as a home in 
heaven, for every believer in Jesus—a land of privilege and 
of duty. If you want to know where your land is, God will 
show it to you, if you ask his guidance, and trustfully follow 
as he leads. But you may have to cross sea and wilderness 
to reach it, and to live on a daily supply of manna as you 
journey. You must be ready for that. 

Iwill... make thy name great (v. 2). The only sure great- 
ness is that which God gives: Many a man tries to make his 
own name great, but does not succeed. He who seeks fame is 
not sure of fame; nor is he sure of God’s favor, which is 
better than fame. But he who seeks God’s favor can be sure 
of that; and God can give him fame besides; will give it to 
him if it is best for him to have it. Abraham’s place and 
name in heaven are more to be desired than Abraham’s best 
place and name on earth. Every one who has Abraham’s 
faith can share Abraham’s heavenly possessions. The thing 
most to the credit of Abraham is that he was called “the 
Friend of God.” Jesus says to you and to me, “ Ye are my 
friends, if ye do the things which I command you.” 

Be thou a blessing. A promise from God involves a duty 
for man. Every added privilege brings an added responsi- 
bility. He whom God blesses must be a blessing to others. 
In fact, it is only as a man is a blessing to others that he can 
continue to receive blessings for himself. Unless a supply- 
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pipe gives out the pure water that comes into it from the 
reservoir, that pipe cannot continue to receive from the 
reservoir. To cease to give out is to begin to stagnate, in 
such a case. So it is with one whose soul is in connection 
with the reservoir of divine grace. Ceasing to give out, he 
ceases to receive. Giving to others is essential to receiving 
for one’s self. To withhold is to become worthless—or worse. 

There he builded an altar ... and called upon the name of the 
Lord (v. 8). Abram was not content with going or staying 
as the Lord told him to, and with having the Lord’s presence 
and guidance all the time. He wanted the privilege of a 
special place of worship; and he counted it his duty to have 
it. There being no churches where he stopped on his jour- 
neys, he built them—or a substitute for them. And that is 
the spirit of every true child of God. Those persons who 
have so much religion that they have no need to go to church 
regularly, or to pray statedly and formally, are ordinarily 
persons whose religion does not show itself out of church any 
more than in it. The man who says that he can worship 
equally well anywhere—in one place just as well as in another 
—is commonly the man who worships nowhete. The man 
who is nearest to God in his daily life is commonly the man 
who seeks God most earnestly in the closet and the sanctuary. 
It is not the devoutest child of God who puts the lowest value 
on the place and the season of special prayer and worship. 

Going on still (v. 9). God’s children are not likely. to find 
their first stopping-place, nor their second, nor their tenth, 
their place of final rest. “Going on still” is as much a duty 
as starting at the first call of God. And just here is where 
the test of faith comes. It is comparatively easy to begin a 
good work: the trouble is in keeping at it; and yet more in 
having to take a fresh start over and over again. But there 
is no other way. New recruits are commonly readier for a 
battle than old soldiers—who know all about fighting. But 
the true old soldier is worth more than the recruit when he 
is fairly in the fight. “Oh dear!” said a zealous and con- 
scientious old citizen, who always did his duty in a political 
campaign, “how many times I’ve thought my hard work in 
‘ this line was at an end. But just as I was going to sit down 
and rest, up would come another crisis; and I'd have to off 
coat and go at it again.” What if you did do a good work 
yesterday, and have walked untiringly from the beginning of 
your Christian race until now? ‘Are you “ going on still” ? 
That is the practical question. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


We have already seen the beginning of the world, of man, 
of sin, of death, and of redemption, in this wonderful book of 
Genesis; and to-day we study the beginning of the chosen 
people. And if all that pertains to the Pilgrim Fathers in 
this land is of interest to us, of how much greater interest 
should be the story of the beginnings of that people who still 
dwell in our midst! For, without any controversy, the Jews 
are the most remarkable people on the face of the globe; and 
to them asa nation (under God) we owe greater blessings 
than to any or all of the nations of the earth. Blot out all 
religious ideas that we have received through Jews, and you 
might as well blot out the sun, moon, and stars from the 
heavens. Abraham, Moses, David, Jesus, Paul, were all Jews. 
Let Gentiles never forget this when they sneer at “Jews.” 

After having brought out the lesson facts as given in the 
text (with use of map and appropriate side-lights), let the 
teacher go on to the application of the lesson. The line to 
be followed here is clearly marked out in Hebrews 11: 8 
(which would -have made a much better golden text than that 
chosen by the Committee): “ By faith Abraham, when he was 
called to go out into a place which he should after receive for 
an inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither 
he went.” Here we have three thoughts prominent : 

1. The Divine Call—This was a call from, and a call to, 
something. It was call from his native land to a “strange 
country.” This involved a sacrifice on the part of Abram, 
since it always calls for self-denial to leave the known and 
loved and go forth to the unknown and strange. It would 
have been strange indeed if some of his relatives and friends 
had not sought to dissuade him from obeying this call, and if 
some had not poured ridicule upon him for his “ fanaticism.” 
But there was the “ call,” clear, calm, unmistakable,—“ Get 
thee out of thy country.” It was a call to a strange land, but 
one that was really a land flowing with milk and honey. But 
how good a land that was, Abram knew not from his ex- 
perience. He had only the call and the promise on which to 
rest. Nothing else, nothing else whatever, was given him at 
the first. 

More than this. It was a call from idolatry. For before this 
Abram had been an idolater, as had been his ancestors, Away 
from this spiritual darkness Jehovah called him. But he 
called him into spiritual light. How bright that light, Abram 
knew not at that time; but he learned later on, after he had 
rendered obedience to the call. Oh that that Father of the 
Faithful had kept a diary, and had recorded his feelings, 
hopes, fears, as he heard the call, and prepared to render 
obedience! 

2. The Loyal Response—“And he went out, not knowing 





whither he went.” Whatever may have been the forebo- 
dings, the fears, the dissensions, the mockings, we know not. 
What tears were shed, and what longings resisted; what en- 
treaties were ‘unheeded, and what sacrifices made, we know 
not. One thing we know,—“ he went out.” Like the mem- 
bers of the “ Light Brigade,” when the command came, 
“ His not to make reply, 

His not to reason why, 

His but to do and die.” 
Ten thousand objections may have stood in the way; but all 
went down like men of straw before the Divine command, 
“Get thee out.” So he marched over hill and plain, across 
river and mountain, ever journeying towards the unknown. 
Well does Dr. Gibson say that Abram was called “the Father 
of the Faithful,” not because there were no faithful men 
before him, but because, like Columbus, he crossed unknown 
wastes, and was a pioneer, treading pathways untrodden 
before, and braving dangers where no previous experience 
marked out the road of safety. 

8. The Motive for this Loyal Response.—Only faith, and 
nothing more. “By faith” he went forth, not knowing 
whither he went. Abram believed God’s promise, and thus 
faith was the unseen, but not unfelt, spring of all his action. 
To all arguments derived from sight, Abram opposed the one 
drawn from faith. He had no proof that God would do as he 
had said, God gave him no hostages or pledges other than 
his bare word. On this word Abraham settled down, and it 
was enough for him. To all possible arguments he answered 
simply, “God has said.” What is faith? Faith is believing 
without seeing. This faith Abram had, and, leaning on this 
staff, he journeyed forward for a hundred years, and at last 
he received the end of his faith, the salvation of his soul. 
What a story? The mere reading of it acts like a tonic on 
our timid souls. We feel the thrill of enthusiasm striking 
through our languid natures, firing us to larger deeds of self- 
sacrifice, and more loyal and unquestioning obedience. He 
must be a dull teacher who cannot see in this lesson the appli- 
cation for his class. “God calling yet,” is one of the lessons 
for us. He calls us out of sin and into holiness. He calls us 
out of the old world and into the new. He calls us out of 
ourselves, and into himself. Arguments there doubtless are 
that may be plied to make us deaf to the call, but there it 
stands. “Get thee out” and “Get thee into,”—was not that 
call full of blessing for Abram? And shall the call to us be 
full of sorrow? Nay, even as Abram himself knew not the 
fullness of blessing contained in that call, so we do not. But 
there is always larger measure of good in God’s calls than the 
sinners can ever grasp here below. Ask the class, “ Was 


‘there any other way of blessing open to Abram, so full as that 


of obedience?” And shall we ever find the road of disobedi- 
ence as good as that of submission? Is there any possible 
permanent gain in disloyalty? Satan says, “Yes.” Godand 
all history thunder eternally “No!” 

Finally, the days of faith are not yet ended. Light comes 
only after faith. Light isthe daughter of Faith, and “no 
mother, no daughter,” holds true here as elsewhere. To many 
scholars in our day the call comes, but the way seems full of 
lions. There is ridicule, opposition, self-sacrifice, hardship, in 
the way. Nothing but an abiding faith resting calmly on 
God’s word can give strength for the conflict and the journey. 
But faith can. See the list of men with whom it did the 
work,—Abel, Noah, Abram, Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah, 
Daniel, Peter, Paul, John, and a host of others, There is no 
power in this world like faith. It has subdued kingdoms, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouth of lions, out of weak- 
ness made men strong, endured torture, had trials of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and im- 
prisonments, and has at last been gloriously honored in that 
better land of promise, even the heavenly. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Now that all primary-class teachers are telling the dear old 
stories once more, let them be told after careful study, and 
then taught in a way to delight and instruct. There never 
lived a child who would not love to hear of Bible heroes and 
scenes if properly made acquainted with them. A boy was 
ill. His mother read to him from a favorite popular book, 
Suddenly he said: “ Mamma, are those thirgs true?” She 
answered: “Perhaps they are.” “ But, mamma,” he said, 
“T don’t want any ‘perhaps’ stories now. Get my red story- 
book; I know that’s all true.” And the mother read the 
Bible stories even with tears in her eyes; for as long as the 
child’s ears could hear any earthly sound, he waved his hand 
for her to goon reading. The children who love Bible stories 
do not all die; they are in our classes, hearing, thinking, 
remembering, even the restless boy you call irrepressible, and 
all are receiving impressions to give tone to after life. 

What Family were Saved Alive when the Flood Came?— 
Why did God send the flood to destroy all but Noah’s family ? 
Do you suppose there was any such wickedness in the years 
after the flood? Would the people, who all came from 
Noah’s family, fear God, and remember that he would punish 
them? It is a sad, sad story; but in four hundred years after 
the flood the world was again full of sin. The people had 





forgotten God, and worshiped the sun, moon, stars, idols, and 
even worshiped fire, God’s plan to show mercy was to choose 
another man and another family for himself. Noah lived 
three hundred and fifty years after the flood. Surely he did 
not forget God; and a few others must have kept the true 
worship. Two years after old Noah died, a child was born, 
and was named “Abram.” He grew up among his own peo- 
ple, and some of them worshiped idols; for we read, “they 
served other gods.” That boy was the one God had planned 
to use for himself. We are sure that God watched him as a 
child, as a young man, a shepherd with his flocks; and yet 
we do not read a word about him until he was seventy years 
old,.except that he was married, and his wife’s name was 
Sarah. You would think he was an old man then, and yet 
his life-work was only just begun. 

The Call—In some way the Lord spoke to Abram, and 
said to him: Go away from your country, away from your 
father’s house, and your people, and go to a land which I will 
show you. What was Abram toleave? Where to go? Di¢ 
he know the land? Did he ask any questions why? Did he 
ask, “Is it a good land”? “Who lives there?” “ Will it 
pay to go?” When men nowadays are about to move, don’t 
they ask all these questions, and many more? When God 
calls, ought we to ask any doubting questions? What should 
we do at once, if we know his commands ? 

Abram Obeyed.—He believed God. In Hebrews 11: 8 
we read that Abram, “when he was called to go out,... 
obeyed.” “He went out, not knowing whither he went.” 
He did not know where, but he knew why. Are we not safe 
in anything we do, or any place we go, if we are sure we are 
trying to do God’s will, obeying his word? Though Abran 
did not know the place nor the way, yet he knew that One 
who could not let him be lost or mistaken had said of the 
strange land, “I will shew thee.” He knew not where; but, 
knowing why he went and who would go with him, was there 
anything to fear? 

The Promise—What is our golden text? When men 
make promises, even if they mean to be honest, can they 
always give and do all they have said? Sometimes a man’s 
promise is a great deal larger and better than the keeping of 
it. But God always gives so richly that even his great prom- - 
ises are less than the mercy and love of his giving. What 
did he say to Abram? ‘You could not count the blessings 
meant in his promise. Abram himself did not fully know 
all that it meant. He and Sarah did not have a child, and 
they were old people ; but God said, “I will make of thee a 
great nation.” Ah, he might go and be a stranger in a 
strange land with such a promise! Millions of people have 
since then called him “ Father Abraham ;” for his name was 
so changed afterwards, “Abraham” meaning “father of a 
multitude.” Do you remember when Jesus talked to the 
Jews, and said, “Your father Abraham”? God said to 
Abram, “Thou shalt be a blessing.” Don’t you want to have 
God and the watching angels see and say of your life that you 
are a blessing? If there is any share for us in this promise 
to Abram, isn’t it worth trying for each day, so to speak and 
look and work as to be a blessing to somebody? I will 
“make thy name great,” was told Abram. To have a great 
name on earth is not granted to many; but to have one’s own 
name written in the Book of Life, a name dear-to the Lord 
and precious in his sight, is an honor to be won by the least 
and lowliest. Yet more was promised to the old man whom 
then nobody called father: “In thee shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.” It has been so. Abram is called 
the Father of the Faithful, the friend of God; for the Lord 
came often and talked with him as a man talks to his friend. 
Perhaps in some such time he understood that, many hundreds 
of years after, one should come in his family who should be the 
Saviour of the world; for Jesus said, “Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day: and he saw it, and was glad.” 

The Journey—When Abram first left his old home, he 
went to a place called Haran. He took his father, his 
wife, and a nephew named Lot. Here they lived five years, 
until his father died. When Abram was seventy-five years 
old, they started again. It was a great company. They were 
to travel through the wilderness, up and down hills, past 
great caves in rocks, and across streams. Abram and Sarah 
and Lot probably rode on camels, There were men and 
maid servants, shepherds for the great flocks, herdsmen for 
the cattle, pack-camels and drivers to carry treasures, food, 
folded tents, and all their baggage. So they traveled until 
they came to a plain, level country, where they stopped. 
Long after, a tired man sat down near there on a well, ané 
talked with one who came to draw water. Who? Abram 
found there a spreading shade under green oak-trees, where 
all could rest and be refreshed. (Use chalk, not only for 
names and headings, but trace course of journey, and sketch, 
for the stopping-places, tents, and altars.) 

The Worship.—It was joyful worship when Abram gathered 
stones and made an altar to pray and sacrifice to Him who 
called him from idol worshipers, led him safely, and showed 
him the promised land. He told Abram that to his family 
he would give that land. It may have been the Son of man 
himself who talked with Abram and made him glad. They 
journeyed on, and the next stop was eighteen miles farther 
south, Again tents were set up, an altar was built. Whenever 
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Abram rested even for a little while, if he pitched his tent 
he raised an altar, and called all iis great company to wor- 
ship, as he prayed to Him who was leading and blessing him 
all the way. : 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





GOD COMMANDED, 
KNOWING THE END FROM 
THE BEGINNING. 


ABRAM OBEYED, 
NOT KNOWING 
WHITHER HE WENT. 


IT IS ALWAYS SAFE TO DO AS GOD DIRECTS. 








BR PROMISE INVOLVES A DUTY. 
GOD SAYS: 
I WILL BLESS THEE. 
BE THOU A BLESSING. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” 
‘* All the way my Saviour leads me.” 
“To thy pastures fair and large,” 
‘Onward, Christian soldiers.” 
“Children of the heavenly King.” 

“© God, our help in ages past.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNa T. PEARCE, 


What was the date of the deluge? What was the first 
recorded act of Noah after leaving the ark? What covenant 
did God establish with all living after the flood? At what point 
does the inspired narrative abandon the history of the race 
for that of a single family? From which of Noah’s sons did 
Abram spring? What was Noah’s prophecy respecting this 
son? (Gen. 9 : 26, 27.) What is known of Abram’s early life 
and associations? (Josh. 24:2.) Point out Ur and Haran. At 
which of these places did Abram receive his call toseparate him- 
self from kindred and home? (Acts 7: 2-5.) Did he, or did he 
not, know the place of his destination? (Gen. 11: 31; 12:1; 
Heb. 11: 8.) In what attitude must every loyal disciple hold 
himself respecting the calls of the Lord? Who of Terah’s 
family remained in their own land? How does Jesus regard 
those who are not willing to forsake all at his bidding? (Matt. 
10: 37.) What gracious purpose, in his call, did God reveal 
to Abram? (vs. 2, 3.) Did, or did not, his knowledge of this 
purpose make his obligation to obedience any greater? When 
did the nation reach the height of its power? How has God 
dealt with the nations which have afflicted his people? Does, 
pr does not, God still regard our treatment of his ancient peo- 
ple? (Rom. 11:1, 28.) Has the promise that all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed in Abram yet been fulfilled? 

What reason have some men found for thinking that Terah 
was seventy years old at the date of his first-born, and that 
Abram was a youngerson? (y.4; Gen. 11: 26, 82.) Is Abram’s 
age, or his obedience, the more important fact for us to consider? 
How may we share in the blessings of the righteous? (v. 5; 
Ruth 1:16.) What prospect of possession did Abram find 
apon eutering the land to which he was called? (v. 6.) 
What is the correct translation of this verse? To whom and 
for what purpose was the Lord’s first appearance of which we 
have any record? (v. 7.) What was the significance of this 
altar? Who built the first altar of which we read? How 
may we make our various places of abode a centre of blessing 
to ourselves and to the world? (v. 8.) How long have Abram’s 
altars been influencing the world? How should our spiritual 
life resemble Abram’s nomadic life? (v. 9.) What country 
thould we have ever in view? What was the promise of a 
wouthward journey to Abram? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What is meant by “the call of 
Abram”? 2. In what words did God call Abram? 3. What 
lid God promise to Abram? 4. Why the plural “bless 
them,” and the singular “curse him”? 5. How have Europe 
and America been blessed in Abram? 6. What was Abram’s 
tative land? 7. Who went with Abram as far as Haran? 
8. What took place in Haran? 9. In what direction was 
Canaan from Haran? 10. What river was to be crossed 
between Haran and Canaan? 11. What were the ages, at 
this time, of Abram and Sarai? 12. What wealth and retinue 
had Abram? 13. Express in fewer words the last half of 
verse 5. 14. What beauty of expression in repeating “into 
the land of Canaan”? 15. What beauty of expression in the 
position of “went” and “came”? 16. Describe Shechem 
and its two hills. 17. Why is anything said of the Canaan- 
ite? 18. Tell what Abram saw, heard, and did in Shechem. 
19. Why is “appeared” important enough to be used a sec- 
bnd time in one verse? 20, When was the promise of land 
realized? 21. What interest had Abram personally in this 

ise? 22. What city (are we told in Hebrews) did Abram 
for? 23. Describe Abram’s next encampment, 24. Tell 
the substance of the last verse of the lesson, 25, What was 





Abram’s calling and mode of life? 26. Show that Abram 
had great faith. 27. How did Abram’s faith attain its growth? 

Superintendent's Questions. 1. Who was told to leave his 
native land? 2. What nephew went with him? 3. Who was 
Sarai? 4, Into what land did they come? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Tue Emicration.—According to the Revised Version, 
the natural sense is that the call to Abram came to him while 
yet in Haran; though in Acts 6:7, 8 it is made plain that 
he was called while still in Chaldea. Whether, as seems 
likely, the call was repeated, or whether Abram delayed in 
Haran in obedience to Terah, the patriarchal head of the 
clan, it is not possible to ascertain. Perhaps both supposi- 
tions are true. Abram could not have separated from his 
clan without Terah’s consent, except by rebellion and all its 
consequences, chief of which would be reprisals and the immi- 
nent danger of a blood feud ; while after Terah’s death, Abram 
would be the head of the family, and at liberty to go as and 
when he would. The supposition that, as an obedient son 
and clansman, he waited for Terah’s consent or death, fits in 
best with all the Oriental light that is thrown on it. The 
tradition preserved by Josephus would account for both 
Terah’s removal to Haran and his desiring to stay there to 
his death. Haran had died in Ur of the Chaldees (now 
Mugheir) [see Genesis 11 : 28], and his sepulchre there was 
still said to be visible in the time of Josephus. Terah hated 
Chaldea because of his grief for Haran, and so the whole 
tribe moved together to Haran in Mesopotamia (a town 
founded, apparently, in memory of Haran). After burying 
Terah, who died there, at the age of two hundred and five 
years, they emigrate again. At this point Josephus loses 
sight of the statement in Genesis 11: 31, that the original 
intention had ‘been to go to the land of Canaan; but it is 
evident that he supposes that Terah could not bear to leave 
the town they had named after the son for whom he mourned 
so bitterly. It is noticeable that among the old authors 
quoted by Josephus as mentioning Abraham, one mentions 
him as skilled in astronomical matters, another wrote a whole 
volume about him, and a third makes him stay awhile as king 
in Damascus before coming finally to the land of Canaan. 
There has been thus a great mass of Oriental tradition about 
the emigration of Abraham, in which the special call was 
assumed, but its explanation and accomplishment were attrib- 
uted to natural causes; and in which neither the stay in 
Haran, nor any other delay of years on the route, seemed to 
create any difficulty in the minds of those who received it. 
All this light would seem to show that we ought not to receive 
our abridged account in Genesis as if the command were a 
military order for a prompt march, wherein delay of any sort 
would be disobedient or disastrous, but a call for a movement 
which might be as slow, and as full of trials of faith, as was 
the inheriting of the land itself after Abraham reached it. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 

THe Hisrorican AsraM.—If any person in Genesis 
has a right to be regarded as historical, Abram is the one. 
Year by year, cuneiform research supplies many illustrations 
of Old Testament truths, which have already variously con- 
firmed the history of this patriarch. Notwithstanding this, 
modern criticism purposely questions the principal facts of 
revelation, because they are written in the Bible, and so 
reduces Abram to a mythical person, or even to a mere ethical 
idea. But this method of constructing history is based upon 
arbitrary personal preferences, and upon premises full of 
prejudice. On the one side, it considers Kedorla‘omer (also 
known to us only by the Old Testament) as historical, because 
his name is good Elamitic, and the dominion of the Elamites 
in Syria is attested by a cuneiform inscription of Kudurma- 
buk; while, on the other side, it denies the reality of the man 
Abram, and so condemns itself. 

ABRAMS FATHERLAND.—The fatherland of Abram is, 
according to the two assumed narrators of the Pentateuch (P, 
Gen. 11: 28; and J, Gen. 15:7), the land of the Chaldees. 
Chaldea, or the Babylonian mdt Kaldu (-di,-da), often men- 
tioned in the cuneiform literature after the ninth century 
B.C., originally comprehended, according to the sources lying 
before us, the land between the Euphrates and the Tigris, south 
from Babylon; that is, Central Babylonia. In later time, 
however, the word was more generally applied to the whole 
of Babylonia. Abraham, therefore, was a Babylonian. And, 
indeed, his very name shows this nationality in its bearer; for 
the corresponding Babylonian name, Abfirimu, meaning, 
with the Hebrew, “The father is sublime,” is discovered even 
among the numerous proper names occurring in the contract- 
tablets and lists of eponyms written in cuneiform characters. 
Thus, for example, a certain Abdrimu, or Abram, was officer 
under King Esarhaddon, named also in Scripture (2 Kings 
19 : 37), and is mentioned as the Assyrian eponymos of the 
year 677 B.C. The native place of the biblical Abram within 
the borders of Chaldea or Babylonia, is given in Genesis as 
Ur. We are better instructed to-day about the real situation 
of this city, thanks to the Babylonian literature, than our 
fathers were, The ruins of Mugheir, or Mugajjar, which are 





placed a little south from the thirty-first degree of latitude, 
not far from the lower Euphrates, on the banks of the old 
famous channel Pallakopas, are doubtless identical with the 
“Ur of the Chaldees.” For a good number of bricks and clay 
cylinders found there, show the former name of the buried 
city to be Uru, and now called by the Arabs Mugheir, from the 
bricks having been “cemented with bitumen.” These ruins 
of Mughéir, or Ur, consist “ of a low series of mounds of oval 
form, the largest diameter from north to south measuring 
rather more than half a mile.” As often as the Euphrates 
overflows its banks and inundates the neighboring districts, 
the ruins are completely surrounded by water, and approach- 
able only in boats. A high cone—the principal ruin of the 
place—contains the relics of the very old temple of Ur, dedi- 
cated to the moon-god Sin, still in good preservation ; for it is 
remarkable that Ur and Haran, where Abram emigrated at 
first, were principal seats of the cultus of Sin. Ur was a most 
famous seat or capital of the oldest Babylonian kings, and its 
favorable situation on the great water-course gave the city the 
importance of a flourishing commercial centre with extensive 
water facilities. The numerous clay coffins being excavated 
in Ur, which evidently are brought here from all the regions 
of Babylonia, show it as the large and sacred churchyard of 
Babylonia. For, as at present in the same country, the Per- 
sians carry their dead to Kerbela and Meshdid Ali; so the 
old Babylonians wished to be buried in places which they 
believed to be especially sacred, and particularly near the 
large temples of South Babylonia. Not a few names of the 
oldest kings of Ur are handed down to us; even as far back as 
the sixth century B. C. the town must have existed. Among 
the Babylonian rebels who revolted against king Sardana- 
palus (668-626), we find the Assyrian governor of Ur. The 
famous Nebuchadnezzar (604-562) boasts of his extensive 
buildings and works of restoration on the site of the old tem- 
ple of Ur.. And Nabonedus, the last Babylonian king (555- 
533), took great pains, just before the fall of the great 
monarchy, to restore the templesof Ur and Haran. On aclay 
cylinder found at the corners of the temple of the moon-god 
at Ur of the Chaldees, is a prayer of King Nabonedus, of 
which the following is a part: 

O Sin, Lord of the gods, 

King of the gods of heaven and earth! 

Preserve me, Nabonedus, king of Babylon, from sin against 
thy sublime divinity, and bestow upon me a life of long 
days, and plant in the heart of Belshazzar, the eldest son, 
the offspring of my heart, fear of thy great divinity, that 
he never may give way to siu, never incline to deception! 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——=— 


A BIBLE DRILL. 


BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


It seems to me that, as we begin a new course of Bible 
study, every school should be well drilled in the use of 
the Bible, and made familiar with the names of its books. 
A very simple way of teaching a primary class might be 
used in the main room to advantage. Make a book of 
stout manilla paper, sixteen to eighteen inches by twelve 
or fourteen. Let the book have sixty-six pages, with 
extra pages for the Old and New Testaments. Our book 
has the names pasted in, of letters cut out of black paper; 
but this work is not necessary, as the names can be 
printed in large block letters, using a “ grease crayon.” 

Now, have a strip of wood, as long as the book is wide 
when open, and fasten to this strip, by screws, two spring 
clothes-pins. This will hold your book open in place, 
at least after you have turned a few pages. Let the 
superintendent ask such questions as the following: 
What is the name of this book? (Showing a Bible.) 
What does “the holy Bible” mean? Why is this the holy 
book? Did God write it? How? (Answer: “Holy 
men of old,” etc. 2 Peter 1: 21.) Wasit-all written at 
one time? ‘Tell me how many parts it is divided into? 
How many books are in the Old Testament? In the 
New? Name them. 

Then let two or four books be named, the next Sunday 
two or four more, till all are learned. 

Another excellent plan is to have each scholar stand 
with Bible in hand. Then say: “ Open to the middle of 
the Bible.’ What book? Turn to Deuteronomy, the 
scholars holding up their Bibles the instant they find the 
book named. By such a drill they soon learn to turn to 
the Old Testament for Haggai, or to the New Testament 
for Philemon, etc. 

Another excellent exercise is to ask : Which books did 
John write? Moses? Mark? Luke? We seniors are 
apt to forget how much youngsters enjoy such a drill, 
and I venture to hint that it might not come amiss for 
some teachers. 

Why not begin now to learn just what each book in 
the Bible tells of Genesis—the Book of the Beginnings? 
Why? Because it tells of the beginning of the world, of 
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the beginning of man, and of the beginning of the Jewish 
nation. Why is the second book called Exodus? Be- 
cause the name means “ going out,” and Exodus tells of 
the going out of the children of Israel from the land of 
Egypt. I need only indicate such an exercise. 

And now will you permit me to point to a great oppor- 
tunity which may be yours in the future? It is this: 
‘To give every scholar—the littlest tot as well as the Bible 
scholars—a copy of the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
A copy of St. John’s Gospel was given to every child in 
a certain primary class, and those copies have been won- 
‘derfully blessed in the homes of the children. The print 
is so clear, and then the book is the child’s own. But 
many of us could not afford to give every scholar a seven- 
cent copy unless we begin now to save for it. So let us 
begin now to save for next July. Drop into a box orjug 
the odd nickels and dimes, with a prayer each time for 
the child who shall use that Gospel. If you do this, you 
will never regret it, and many souls shall be blessed. 





A SECRETARY’S METHOD. 
BY F. BRUCKBAUER. 


The opinion, so often expressed in The Sunday School 
Times, of the value of suggestions for practical ways of 
working, prompts me to lay before my co-laborers the 
system of records that our school has, in course of time, 
‘perfected. It must be prefaced, that for this plan, as for 
-every other, an efficient, willing, and accurate secretary 
‘is indispensable. A good secretary is almost as neces- 
sary to a school as a good superintendent; and the sooner 
this fact is recognized, the sooner will occurrences become 
impossible such as were described some months ago in 
‘the columns of The Sunday School Times, where only 
two schools, out of several hundred, furnished the State 
Secretary with statistics. A competent official has the 
statistics of his school always at his fingers’ ends. 

The names and attendant circumstances of our new 
scholars are recorded in the entry-register, each scholar 
then receiving a register number, which thereafter 
always accompanies his name. This enables us to have 
an easy reference to these data, and prevents confusion of 
similar names. In addition, columns are ruled for the 
numbers of the classes to which the scholars. are 
assigned, and the names of those bringing them, as well 
as their class numbers, The missionaries receive a taste- 
ful certificate recording the good deed. The entry- 
register is the day-book, so to speak, from which the 
posting is done into the other books, and therefore col- 
umns are provided to check off the names when they are 
entered on the school register. 

The school register is kept by the superintendent, so, 
that he is fully informed of the condition of the school, 
and of the particulars concerning the individual scholars, 
It is alphabetically indexed, and contains the register 
‘number, name, address, transfers, removals, and whether 
a church-member or not. In short, when referring to 
the school register, you have at a glance a complete his- 
tory of the scholar, from the time of his entering the 
school to his leaving. 

When scholars leave, their names are entered in another 
book, similar to the entry register. No scholars are re- 
corded as having left unless the visiting committee has 
reported them as irrecoverable for the school. This book 
has room for register number, name, address, class num- 
ber, and a space in which the reason for leaving is stated 
in detail. Another column may be added, giving the 
name of the visitor: who made the report. In this book 
also is a column where checks are made when the names 
are crossed from the register and the roll. 

The attendance of the whole school is recorded each 

‘Sunday directly on the school roll by the secretary and 
his assistant; that of the infant class being separate for 
the sake of convenience, and in charge of the head 
teacher of that department. All additions or alterations 
in the roll are made only by the secretary, and that from 
the entry and the leaving register. No direct entries are 
made on the register or the school roll. 

The teachers are provided, in addition, with the usual 
class books, giving attendance, collection totals, verses 
learned, etc., but these are for the teachers’ personal use, 
and are not, properly speaking, school records. 

The advantage of this plan over that of merely copy- 
ing the class-books into the school roll each month is 
evident, as at any time the attendance of a class or 
scholar can be referred to. When absent two Sundays, a 
postal card might be sent to the scholar, inquiring into 
the cause of his absence. If no reply is received, the 
secretary promptly reports the fact to the visiting com- 
mittee. In this manner a scholar is not absent four Sun- 
days without being visited. 

Thus is secured a more reliable supervision of the 





attendance, as, even in well-regulated schools, teachers 
will be absent occasionally, and their class-books are 
thus liable to be neglected. 

The minutes of the school sessions give attendance in 
detail, hymns sung, lesson, Scripture read, visitors, 
weather, etc., and are distinct from the minutes of the 
business meetings, in which latter monthly statements 
of the attendance are made, and compared with former 
years. 

Another book can be provided giving removals, trans- 
fers, ‘promotions, and the like. In mission schools, 
where, with poorer families, the population is generally 
of a migratory nature, or where the scholars are, perhaps, 
unruly, necessitating frequent transfers to other classes, 
this book will be found a great convenience. 

On the whole, the plan is simple, although a descrip- 
tion of it may appear complex; and the secretary can, 
with a little care and red ink, do all the ruling himself. 
He will be well repaid by the satisfaction such extra 
work will be sure to give him; and when all things are 
done in decency and in order, then, and only then, has 
the Sunday-school secretary done his duty. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—__—~—__—_—_ 


A NEW WORK ON SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 


Undue emphasis may have been at times placed upon 
dogmatics as the quasi-authoritative utterance of eccle- 
siastical bodies; but so long as there is an intellectual 
side to Christianity, systematic theology will claim its 
place among the sciences. That is to say, religion being 
a life, the finest of the fine arts, it has, like all other arts, 
its correlated science, namely, theology. To divide here 
instead of distinguishing is to commit a fatal error. 

Despite the somewhat popular tendency to sunder 
religious life and religious thought, there is no proper 
antagonism between the two. Living Christians will 
think, and whenever they think correctly they become 
theologians. Times of great action have always stimu- 
lated thought, and practical Christianity has constantly 
demanded the thoughtful consideration of the greatest 
theological problems. Hence it is but natural that here 
in America, where Christianity is courageously facing 
some of the most burning social and ethical questions, 
there should appear great treatises on systematic theology. 
Greatness we can attribute to such works without endor- 
sing all the positions taken by the authors, and we gladly 
class the new volume of Dr. A. H. Strong among these 
great treatises. 

“The author is a Baptist, president and professor in 
Rochester Theological Seminary. His views are, in the 
main, those of the denomination of which he is a teacher 
as respects doctrine, polity, church ordinances, etc, He 
is candid aiid consistent in his utterances, and may well 
win praises from those who differ with him. 

The volume, as the preface announces, “is an enlarged 
and amended edition of the author’s Lectures on Theol- 
ogy, printed in 1876 for the use of students in the 
Rochester Theological Seminary.” It is designed to be 
a hand-book for theological students, rather than a 
treatise for theologians. This design has governed the 
method of the work. The genesis of the volume, as 
above indicated, accounts for what we might call the 
singularly “human” tone of the chapters. They were 
wrought during long years of personal contact with 
inguiring students; molded by their wants, rather than 
by some ideal system of pedagogies or of theology. Yet 
the arrangement is not loose nor ill-balanced. The chief 
excellence of the work seems to be the happy union of 
strictly logical method with human interest, taking that 
phrase in its widest sense. This is meant to be high 
praise, and it may encourage some of our readers who 
are not “theological students” to obtain this book and 
study it. When theologians are so constantly berated as 
obscuring the Scriptures, it would oaly he fair to find out 
what one of them has to say for theology. 

The volume is dedicated to John B, Trevor, Esq., 
whose liberality enabled the author to publish it. The 
worthy Baptist banker cannot have made many better 
investments. 

The author, in his table of contents, indicates eight 
parts. Beginning with Prolegomena, under which he 
deals with the idea, the material, and the method of 
theology, he takes up the following topics: The existence 
of God; the Scriptures a revelation from God; the 
nature, decrees, and works of God; anthropology, or the 
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doctrine of man ; soteriology, or the doctrine of salvation 
through the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit; eccle- 
siology, or the doctrine of the church; eschatology, or 
the doctrine of final things. This outline accords in the 
main with the prevalent use of terms, though Parts II, 
and III. are frequently classed under “ Apologetics.” 

Besides these topical divisions, there is a convenient 
distinction made on every page. The main discussion is 
printed in larger type; while illustrations, proof-texts, 
citations, and running bibliographical hints are given in 
smaller type. The selections in paragraphs of the latter 
class are usually happy; the Scripture proofs are wisely 
given in the language of the Revised Version (American 
suggestions preferred). This is probably the first extended 
theological treatise which has weeded out the errors of 
the Authorized Version from its proof-texts. While 
there is no disposition to avoid the philosophical aspects 
of the various controversies, the most important doctrinal 
statements of Scripture are treated from an exegetical 
point of view. The author has fully explained how and 
why he cites his “literature.” He does not attempt to 
give full bibliographical lists, nor does he introduce the 
several works as “ authorities.” The Teutonic fashion 
of overloading the page with references is happily avoided. 
The student is referred to what he may find, not to what 
some writer in a theological encyclopedia may have 
heard of, by title only. 

Yet Dr. Strong tells his readers very plainly where 
they may find the best arguments against his own posi- 
tions. Such arguments are abundant; for the author is 
a Calvinist, not exactly of the Princeton type, still less 
of the New England school, but unmistakably Augus- 
tinian and predestinarian. To some this would suggest 
that Dr. Strong was an anachronism. But his theology 
is “up to the times.” He deals with living issues, and 
can be used with profit in forming a correct estimate of 
the most recent doctrinal disturbance. The new aspects 
of truth he never ignores; but all such treatises as this 
of necessity suggest how old the main issues are. 

Without passing judgment on the positions taken by 
the author, it may be well to direct attention to some of 
the more striking details of his treatment of important 
themes, and thus to indicate his attitude as a theologian. 
On page 21 the common divisions of theology are given; 
but objection is made to the more recent and limited use 
of the phrase “ biblical theology.” Curiously enough, 
Dr. Strong’s professorship is that of “ Biblical Theology,” 
though Systematic Theology is his department. On page 
26 there is a very significant statement: ‘ The English 
Church has produced no great systematic theologian.” 
The author regards the knowledge of God’s existence as 
a rational intuition, but fully states the corroborative 
arguments. 

Much of the matter in Part III. belongs more properly 
to exegetical theology. In this is ‘an‘able and a well- 
balanced statement in regard to inspiration. Guarding 
against the errors of the intuition theory, the illumina- 
tion theory, the dictation theory, the author carefully 
sets forth the dynamical theory, which will perhaps be 
the more prevalent one among Protestant Christians, 
He properly distinguishes between revelation and inspira- 
tion, and also between the former and illumination. The 
Divine-human character of the Bible is affirmed. Here 
is the basis of evangelical theology, against ecclesiasti- 
cism, rationalism and its pious brother, mysticism. 

In theology proper, the well-known and well-estab- 
lished views of Christian theism are insisted upon, but 
from a Calvinistic point of view. The immanence of 
God in nature is, of course, clearly asserted. In anthro- 
pology, especially in regard to the doctrine of sin, Dr. 
Strong holds Augustinian views. He does not limit sin ta 
mere act, but makes it coextensive with activity; thug 
seeking to make a compromise. But in the matter ol 


original sin, he holds the realistic traducian views of Dr. 


Shedd, rejecting the New England theology, and object- 
ing to the “federal” view as enunciated at Princeton. 
All through this part there are references to fundamental 
principles in anthropology involved in the famous Con- 
necticut discussion between Taylor and Tyler. 

In soteriology, the subject of the atonement is han- 
dled with much skill. Due credit is given to the various 
opinions which are of partial correctness in the author’s 
view, while he seeks to sum up all that is good in the 
theory which he calls “ethical.” It is that of substitu- 
tion, but with an avoidance of some of the difficulties 
which attach to the Anselmic view. In discussing regen- 
eration, the old issues recur; but the idea of a vital 
union with Christ is accorded more prominence than in 
the old-school theology of fifty years ago. This corre- 
sponds with the realistic view of original sin held by 
the author. 

The nature of faith, and the blessed privilege of perse- 
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verance, are ably handled. In the division 
of ecclesiology, the author most. clearly 
and candidly defends congregationalism, 
immersion, and that for believers only, 
close communion as a matter for the local 
church to decide. In eschatology, .Dr. 
Strong holds to the current evangelical 
opinions, opposes pre-millenial views, and 
unmistakably defends the fearful doctrine 
of eternal punishment, over against all 
forms of restcrationism, annihilation, etc. 

Admirable indexes are appended to the 
work, and, for its particular purpose, the 


, whole make-up of the volume is excellent. 


FH any of the readers of this notice sup- 
pose that all the thinking of a robust type 
is done by a few literary essayists of un- 
evangelical tendencies, let them get this 
book, study a chapter or two, and, if they 
are capable of thinking deeply, they will 
admit that systematic theology still receives 
the attention of strong minds, and that 
the views deemed “antiquated” by some 
elegant essayists have still their competent 
defenders. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 
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THE DECLINE OF FAMILY 
LIFE. 


[E. W. 8., in The Christian World.] 


Society is not built up of men, but of 
families. In the outlying marches of civili- 
zation there are men, sometimes hordes of 
them, but families are few and far between; 
and so the foundations of society remain 
unlaid. In fact, the unity of humanity in 
the full and lofty sense of that term, is 
not one person, but two. Not only are 
the physical functions of mankind divided 
between man and woman, but its mental 
qualities and its virtues. Neither is com- 
plete without the other. The music of 
human life can only be played in chords, 
and in a chord there must be at least the 
harmony of two notes. Whatever hinders 
the mutual attraction of men and women 
for each other from taking effect is always 
a disadvantage, and very often an evil. 
The ordinance of God “ setteth the soli- 
tary in families ;”’ and this ordinance can- 
not be set aside, nor obedience to it be 
unduly postponed, without peril of dis- 
astrous consequences. This peril may be 
countervailed by exceptional and com- 
manding reasons springing out of higher 
duties, but it guards God’s ordinance. 
These propositions are axiomatic. The 
wisdom of all nations endorses them. 
What is not so generally seen is that family 
arrangements which tend to counteract its 
fundamental idea nullify many of its bene- 
fits. The evil of man and wife living 
separate lives, and taking different courses, 
receives too many painful illustrations to 
be lost sight of. If there are cases where 
no moral harm comes of it, they are in- 
stances in which there is such a keen sense 
of the loss it entails, and such an eager 
anxiety to compensate it by frank and 
constant correspondence, that the feeling 
of mutual loyalty is brought to unusual 
strength, or both lives are governed by a 
spirit of self-sacrifice for an object dear to 
both. For Clirist’s sake and for children’s 
sake, such separations have been, and are, 
and no visible harm has followed. But 
the trial is sore, and hearts bleed under it. 

Families usually consist of boys and 
girls. The only child is at a disadvantage 
which is proverbial. Many a wife has 
reason to deplore that her husband was 
brought up in a home where there were 
no sisters, and a family consisting only of 
girls suffers a corresponding disadvantage 
from the absence of brothers. Men who 
have had no sisters blunder all their lives 
through want of insight into feminine 
ways, and women who have had no brothers 
suffer from misunderstandings which early 
contact with the rough humor aad blunt 
common-sense of outspoken boys would 
have prevented. There is nothing so good 
for boys and girls as being brought up 
together. They contribute to the com- 
pleteness of each other’s characters. Boys 
learn from their sisters to be gentle in 
their ways, considerate for the feelings of 
others, and cognizant of hinted thoughts 
and feelings. Girls are educated to a sense 
of justice, to a contempt for spitefulness, 
and to common-sense views of life, by the 
honest sentiments and hearty temper of 
sound-hearted brothers. The failings 
peculiar to each sex are seldom seen and 
estimated aright until they are reflected in 
the impartial judgment and outspoken dis- 
pleasure of the other. Brothers and sis- 
ters are frank and faithful with each other 
as no other relations can be, and their 
mutual affection suffers little in conse- 
quence. They are equals; and, if one re- 
proves, there is no assumption of author- 
ity, and the rebuked feels little humiliation; 
to-morrow, perhaps, their respective posi- 
tions will be reversed. They are blood 
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relations, and their common affections for 
parents and home are too strong, and their 
common interests and sympathies too 
manifold, to permit of more than tempo- 
rary estrangements. The fraternal rela- 
tion is singularly pure and beautiful ; for, 
while it is as free from passion as the rela- 
tion between parent and child, it may be 
as truthful on the one side, and as protec- 
tive on the other, as the relation between 
wife and husband. The Saviour’s most 
intimate friends were a brother and two 
sisters. A purer and tenderer affection 
than that which united the family of 
Bethany was not to be found in Palestine. 
The value of strong brotherly and sisterly 
affections does not vanish with the break- 
ing up of the home. A brother is often 
the most disinterested counselor that can 
be found in the time of trouble, a sister 
the tenderest consoler, and aunts and 
uncles are the natural guardians of orphan 
children. If brothers fail of their duty, 
and sisters prove cold and selfish, the 
cause may often be found in their early 
life. They were taken out of the family 
nest too soon. Separate schools had them 
too much, and home too little. Just when 
their moral character was developing, and 
their affections were breaking into bloom, 
they never saw each other except during 
brief holidays. Their mutual affection 
was never strained sufficiently by the give 
and take of family life to give them the 
opportunity of learning how to reunite its 
broken threads; they had not sufficient 
intercourse to find each other out. Hence 
a nominal tie soon gave place to a real 
estrangement. Boarding-schools may have 
their advantages where parental discipline 
is weak, and there are cases in which they 
are indispensable; but the separation of 
brothers and sisters is always a serious 
breach in family life. They should be 


encouraged to correspond with each other, . 


and so come under those influences of 
absence that make the heart grow fonder. 


The more serious breach in family life 
comes, however, later on, when business 
claims the brothers during the day, and 
domestic duties or other engagements the 
sisters. Evening used to be the season of 
reunion, the time of relaxation and pleas- 
ure. When a book was read aloud, to be 
followed by family criticism; when glee 
or psalm wove their spells of harmony 
around several hearts, and created tender 
associations for memory to feed upon in 
the future; when individual tastes and 
pursuits were brought into friendly rivalry, 
and called forth mutual admiration and 
delight. Those evening hours were the 
training time of lofty principles and noble 
affections, and were the characteristic note 
of Nonconformist homes, in which the 
more frivolous amusements generally in 
vogue were not welcome. Isaac Taylor, 
in a delightful paper, published some years 
ago in Good Words, described the family 
life at Ongar, in which he and his sisters 
were brought up. It was a typical case, 
having many counterparts in London and 
the North. But now the attention, sym- 
‘pathies, and energies of the family are all 
claimed by engagements ‘that take them 
from home, Almost every night brings a 
meeting of some kind. Concerts, lec- 
tures, classes, temperance meetings, mis- 
sions, in endless variety and exhausting 
continuity, crowd every evening in the 
week. The members of the family go dif- 
ferent ways, as their various pursuits and 
hobbies lead them. They meet only at 
hurried meals, Their life knows no re- 
pose, and their very happiness becomes 
dependent upon external excitement. An 
evening without an engagement, finding 
them with no home pursuit, is felt tedious 
and all but insupportable. It is true that 
a great deal of thought and energy are 
bestowed upon the amusement or higher 
‘welfare of others: but the motives of this 





activity are seldom so purely benevolent 
as to make it altogether beneficial to the 
character. After all, self-culture is our 
highest duty, not only to ourselves, but to 
society. The best contributions we can 
make to the world’s good are an all-round 
Christ-like character and a beautiful home 
—the seed-bed of future good men and 
women. These are what we are losing. 
In our care for other vineyards we are 
neglecting our own: Some men see more 
of other people’s children than of those 
God gave them to keep and totrain. The 
family altar is an extinct institution in 
many Christian families. A physician the 
writer knew found himself obliged to 
assemble his household for prayer at tea- 
time, because the numerous engagements 
of his sons and daughters made meeting 
at a later hour impracticable. It were 
well if this plan were more widely adopted. 
Fathers and mothers will echo the com- 
plaint we have heard more than once from 
elderly people: “ Home is no longer home; 
the house is more like a hotel in which 
people are constantly coming and going; 
breakfast is a meal taken under pressure 
of train-times, and in the evening we are 
seldom all at home until bedtime.” «If 
this state of things be allowed to become 
a habit, we shall lose our home life, and 
with it the best atmosphere for the prac- 
tice of religion and the development of 
godly character. It has not a little to do 
with the growth of scepticism among our 
young people. They brood over the crude 
ideas they pick up in their multifarious 
reading, until they harden into prejudices; 
whereas, if subject to the light of counsel, 
the warmth of religious faith, and the play 
of humor in the intercourse of family life, 
they would have withered at once and 
fallen away from the mind in which they 
obtained a temporary lodgment. We want 
a wise and careful adjustment between 
the claims of home and claims from with- 
out. There is such a thing as killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. If the 
streams of world-wide beneficence are to 
be kept pure and full,,we must pay more 
heed to the fountains, There must be no 
waste there. Neglect of storage means 
failure in times:  » anongia, 

> He <63 ain —~ 4 


PRAYING AND PAYIN G. 
[Editorial in Wordseniaw: peapons) 


A close examination into’ the state of a 
large number of churches reveals the fact 
that less than half the members are found 
represented by any stated gifts or offerings 
toward the support of the home worship, 
or in the benevolent or missionary work of 
the church. Nota third, on the average, 
of church-members, are habitually present 
at the weekly meetings of the church for 
prayer. When we call to mind that the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit is always in 
answer to prayer,—for God “will be in- 
quired of” touching the blessings he be- 
stows upon his people,—and all sacred 
history shows us that great spiritual bles- 
sing comes in answer to the united prayers 
of God’s people, and that the “windows of 
heaven” are opened just in proportion as 





we bring “all the tithes into the storehouse |. 


of the Lord,” it ceases to be a wonder that 
there is a low tide of blessing all over the 
land. In our judgment, we need not look 
for any great revival of religion in our 
churches until the professed people of God 
come up in greater numbers and greater 
spiritual power to the house of God to call 
upon him both in confession and petition, 
and participate more generally and gener- 
ously in free-will offerings. Not that 
either prayer or gifts change God’s mind, | 4 
or affect his purpose of grace toward us, 
but that prayer and beneficence are the 
certain indications of the state of mind 
and heart of God’s people toward him and 
the unsaved world, which warrant God in 
giving power. God cannot and will not 





bless either a prayerless or a covetous 
church. 





PARTICULAR SERVICE. 


[The Rev. Dr. Reese F. Alsop, in St. Ann's Record. ] 


In my first sermon to you as rector, I 
proposed that we, pastor and people, 
should renew our covenant with God, and 
I suggested that we should not think of 
the covenant in a general way, but run it 
out and down into particulars. This is, 
to my mind, so important, that I must beg 
leave to repeat two or three of the illus- 
trations then used. It is easy to say, I 
consecrate my all to God, but it may not 
mean much practically. Say, I covenant 
with God to devote at least one-tenth of 
my income to some sort of charitable use, 
and it means'so much in the treasury of 
the Lord for his cause. Say, I own all my 
time is his, and it may mean very little; 
but say, I will contrive to get so many 
hours a week from my business or pleasure 
to devote to some kind of Christian work, 
and it means sacrifice made and good done. 
Say, I confess that all my powers belong 
to God, and it may leave still all those 
powers busy in ministering to self; but 
say, I have this faculty, that ability, which 
I can and I will use in helping my neigh- 
bor, or furthering the work of the Church, 
and it will mean a constant tribute of ser- 
vice, brought and laid on the altar. This 
is what is needed; it is to this that we all 
ought to come. 
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Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday* 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages, Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the oveceee Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. it 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
experience so fully and wes a it is written in @ 
style so easy and attractive, and it displays through: 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics discussed, 
that he must be im gem} who is not inspired 
and stimulated b There is very little in the 
volume that would me with a few verbal hen 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in th 
pulpit, so as to increase the preacher's power in seis 

ng and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers, It —_ ht to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


From The Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, in general, it 
readable, There is not a dull line'in ft. It fairl 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantia! 
subjects. The author’s editorial ae has tangs 

him how to put his = thoughts as to co 
mand attention and make the desired im reason, 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr, Trumbull has n 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of thin, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunda 
school teacher. His suggestions are ge prac 
tical and practicable. ... The book, without any 

goodishness, keeps steadily in the oer 's view 
great object of the teacher's work in taining the 

ren for Christ and for service in his church, 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his works 
widened in scope by readin ~ 4 this bg It is by far the 
best that has pos appeared, or is likely to a on 
this sonte. and the t lorougliness for which 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the mae. ee pg RO to study th 
Oo 


em hers, and prese 
them now and then in detail. te 





From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 
This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
soppy & emer with it. Itis a normal course in 
predict Pe large circulation for this al able 
ssontine $4 on a P subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever 
and rade and ever, — as well, who would keep 

: to the times in this line of effort, should have a copy 
Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough wor 

Tt is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 

book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers, 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. Heis nota mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of ie 
teacher, and writes out his fine o intone 3 he has al: 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-schoo! 


ition 


work, teaching in church and mission schools, 
e has to sey, therefore, on this subject, is what he hag 
learned, and meny times tested, by actual experience, 
We earnestly commend the ik to all teachers, 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 

Nothing yg: could come to any Sunday-school in 
this day of “ Pak than that each of its teach 
should be fur ed with a copy of A ane | 
Teachers. Probably no man—certain 

ore “apt to teach” teach 

. Olay Trumbull...,. Those who feel tha’ 
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SS on ject ee the wor ) rk 
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Other books hee writven on Lal by ect 


and with the same intent, iad we have see 

such volume of a: ng ke the value 0 this. . 

We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by copious iMustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read this book without Goarer rom ot 
the importance, and dignity, and uate ee of of his 

work, and without being greatly h 

If teachers would study its paces, and p profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching Swe, 
revolutionized, at least greatly’ eae 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A yemastrabto book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. .. . The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author, 


From The Baptist pepe mgr Philadelphia, Pa. 


We wish it were possib ao cement (Rat mney 
and most practical book eg fasued for Suni 
workers that eve: one oe a would rould forthwith ith th tend 
for a copy, and, — 4h t—as they 
could ‘not tail to be—wou preat by by and follow its 
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, whole make-up of the volume is excellent. 
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verance, are ably handled. In the division 
of ecclesiology, the author most. clearly 
and candidly defends congregationalism, 
immersion, and that for believers only, 
close communion as a matter for the local 
church to decide. In eschatology, -Dr. 
Strong holds to the current evangelical 
opinions, opposes pre-millenial views, and 
unmistakably defends the fearful doctrine 
of eternal punishment, over against all 
forms of restorationism, annihilation, etc. 

Admirable indexes are appended to the 
work, and, for its particular purpose, the 


H any of the readers of this notice sup- 
pose that all the thinking of a robust type 
is done by a few literary essayists of un- 
evangelical tendencies, let them get this 
book, study a chapter or two, and, if they 
are capable of thinking deeply, they will 
admit that systematic theology still receives 
the attention of strong minds, and that 
the views deemed “antiquated” by some 
elegant essayists have still their competent 
defenders. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of 
imitations. Imitations and counterfeits have 
again appeared. Be sure that the word 
“Horsford’s” is on the wrapper. None are 
genuine without it. 


In 1850 “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” were 
‘ntroduced, and from that time their success 
as a cure for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, and Bronchitis, has been unparal- 
leled. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. 
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The Lad}’s Pictorial “(London) says: “The 

Prince of Wales is well known as a connoisseur in 

orb nag and has taken a great liking to Lund- 
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rg’s Edenia. ‘The je unesse doree, or shall we say the |. 


‘Young England Party,’ will no doubt follow his ex- 
ample, ‘and Edenia will'be all the rage this season.” 

The Results of! ignorant attempts to supply a sub- 
stitute tor human milk aren Goubt sufficiently dis- 
astrous; but a diet Sader ith ‘care anit given with 
agement will seldow) disappoint our expectations. 

ellin’s Food has been prepared to meet this want, 
and is now thoroughly established as the best nutri- 
ment for infants and invalids ever known. 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


We invite speotal attention t attention to the revision of 
our Bible Dictionary just issued. 











Tt has been entirely re-made from new type. 
New illustrations, Eighteen fine maps, with 
tables, etc. 


LARGE 8vo, 720 PAGES. $2.00. 
ANERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


___150 NASSAU ST., New York City. 


SPURGEON’S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Is the most important and_ practical commentary of 

the age on the PSALMS. Philip Schatl, D.D. 7th 

(final) volume (with index to entire work) # sust ready. 
Per volume, cloth, #2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York, 


DORCAS: The Daughter of Faustina. 


A Tale of Rome, the Early Christians, and the Cata- 
combs, By NaTHAN C. Kouns, author of “ Arius, 
the Libyan.” Beautifully illustrated. $1.25, 

“Shows the same delicacy of touch and elevation of 
feeling that were evinced by his former bock, com- 
bined with a most interesting knowledge oi the his- 
ag era described. A charming tale.”—New York 

‘ar. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND. 


This book contains the largest collection ever printed 
of Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose, suitable for writ- 
ing in Autograph Albums. 128 pages, paper covers, 
15 cents; cloth, 30 cents, Stamps taken. ddress, 

J. S. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 











CUSHING’ S MANUAL 


TAKE THE COSMOPOLITAN 


Price, Illustrated Family Magazine 
in the World. 


Bach number with its 64 large and beautifully 
printed pages, is brimful of short stories, sketches, 
poems, travels, adventures, articles on science, lit- 
erature, political economy by the best American and 
foreign writers, such as 

ulian Hawthorne, Sophie Swett, 

ouise Chandler Moulton Geo. Parsons Lathrop, 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, Harriet Prescott Spo ord 
Catherine Owen, Prof. David Swing, 

H. H. Boyesen, Helen Campbell, 
Mrs, Katharine B. Foot, Olive Thorne Miller, 
on. Benton John Burrough: 

illiam T. Hornaday, Count Leon Tolstol, 
Alphonse Daudet, illiam Westall, 

Paul Heyse, And many others. 


THEXOUNG FOLKS 


is a department full of short stories, sketches, arti- 
cles on natural history, etc.,for the younger mem- 
bers of the family. 


JHEHCUSEHOLD 
is a department devoted to articles by competent 
writers on fashion, etiquette, cooking, the care of 
the house and the management of children, etc. 

Each number contains one or more handsomely 
illustrated articles and ae full-page engrav- 
ings. It is the only Magazine that 
ean be read from the first page to the 
last with unabaicd interest by every- 
body, For fireside entertainment during the long 
winter evénings it is Worth ten times its 
price. It never contains long, tedious or heavy 
articles, Arrangements have been made for beau- 
tifully illustrated articles on Asia Minor, on the 
palaces of France and Italy, on Japan, Constanti- 
nople, etc, 

Price $2.50 per year with a Shannon 
Letter and Bill File ora Shannon 
Sheet-Music Binder (price of each 

2.25) free to every subscriber, The 

ormer is the most perfect device ever invented for 
the preservation and classification (alphabeticall 
and according to date) of letters, bills, etc., in suc 
a way that any paper can be referred to, taken out 
and replaced without disturbing the others. With 
the Binder any piece of music can be put in or taken 
out without disturbing any other sheet. 


SEND 20c. FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
For sale at all news stands, and published by 


Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


BOYS’ DRILL MANUAL, 


cIRLS’ 
Fan Drill and Broom Drill. 


A new book. Just what is 
needed for Bands of Hope, 
Soldier Companies, Socials, 
etc. Has introduction by 
Miss Anna A. Gorpnon of 
Juvenile Dep’t W. C. T. U., 
hints on uniforms, fancy 
evolutions, etc., etc. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS. 


——ADDRESS—— 


GEO. C. HALL, 
____ 161 LaSalle St., CHICAGO, 





OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


Revised by HON. EDMUND L. CUSHING. 
‘The standard ptherte ip all the United States. An 

Indispensable Handbook for every member of a de- 

liberative body. Price, 75e. or sale by book- 

sellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 

the publishers 

THOMPSON, BROWN, CO., Boston, Mass. 





What Shall We Do with the 


Sunday-school as an Institution 
by Grora@r LANSING 'TaYLor, D.D. A forcible presen- 
tation of a theme which commands universal atten- 
tion. This important wahject is discussed with ability, 
} gone A end directness. nare i6émo, cloth. Price, 
30 ce thy postpaid. WILB JR B. KETCHAM, Pub- 
lisher, 71 


ble Honse, New York. 
MUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL AND RECEIVE 
iS ICTORIAL o ILLUSTRATED 
J) n PE aravo U f lt INE 
Best Sans FR DLOTHROPE Ce ORS 
bg = BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Lilustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year, Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 


— on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
Saniple copy. 10cts, CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y. 


G Rl Almanac for Bible Searchers, 1887. 




















Price, 3e. 3; $2.60 per 100 copies. 

ho age thousands oe “his unique 
ublication have been sold, New edition now 
ongregational S. S. & Pub. Soc’ y, Boston & Chicago. 


‘ five FAGESUNDAY-SCHOOL Catalogue 





. Library books, Scripture text cards, 
and supplies of all kinds. The most complete 
list ever issued, Pate retail and net prices, 

GOODENOUGH & WOG 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SELL 


MANY MISTAKES _MENDED 


Tn reading, writing, and enor iz. e12mo. On! 
$i. Bymail. N. TIBBALS & SONS, io ew York. ad 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 














AT HERED SCRA THE 
02 agen. Se aon € SOOK, ‘or 1887. By A. OGDEN 


4 A Wwatther 1 publiciter "Te Toledo, 0. 


The Musical New Year 


Iscommencing. Attention is called to the abundant 
provision for 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


in the publications of Ditson & Co, They publish 
All the Oratorios. ' 
All the Classical Cantatas. 

All the Masses. 


Also the following high class new CANTATAS: 
Christoforus ($1) Rheinberger; Comala (75 c.) 
Gade ; Don Munio ($1.50) Buck; Deluge (Oe ) St. 
Saens: Flight into Egypt (33 c.) Berlioz; Holy 
pA (#1) Gaul; Out of the Depths ( ©) ees : 
ph’s B ondage (80 c.) Chadwic hhristas 
o Wc.) Me Woodstesche Three Holy Children ($1) 
Also the easy C..ntatas (Sacred) : 


Rebecea (65 c.) Hodges; Ruth and Boaz (65 c.) 
Andrews; Christ the Lord (30 c.) Williams. 


And the Secular Cantatas (easy) : 


Fair Ellen ee Bruch: Herbert and Elsa 
(75 c.) Thayer; Heroes of 46 ($1) Trowbridge. 


Excellent Male Quartets and Choruses are in 


American Male Choir (9 c.) Tenney; Male 
Voice Choir (50 c.) Emerson; Male Voice Glee 
Rook ($1) Perkins; Quartets and Choruses for 
Male Voices ((0c.) Emerson. 

4&3 Books mailed for retail price, Send for 

lists and descriptions, 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


MUSIC BOOKS 


MODERN CLASSICS te ents 





peek maewa os Som pose postage paid, 
URBACH? § PIANO jecieurated ech for the 
Piano, Translated by T yo Presser. Many 


valuable additions ee no By 


$2.00 in 
BOERIER'S TECHIES. 22 ter 
ble collection of exercises, such as are ne 


cessary 
for every student of the Piano. Endorsed by the 
most noted Austructors in the United States. Price, 


in lim 
FAITH T TRIUMPHANT. 22, i%Bettermort & 


and beautiful Scripture Cantata, by these most suc- 
cessful writers. This new work is popestes to ap 
Ln 6 have heretofore produced. t, cts. by pan. 


EADY OF AF SONG fj iy atte pan » Rot prepaid Sen 


ial contributions 2 ty 
WN 0 F $0 ON G's for the use of sg a 
Sods, Conventions and Musical Institutes. Go_ 
elementary Fn mi yee and & great quantit Ly oO 
on and g09 music, Price same as for Faite 
friumphan 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O., 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
For Sale by Book and Music Dealerr 


For Winter Meetings! 
New Wusic Edition 


OSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED 
426 hymns firmly bound 4n boards. 
$45 per 100: 60 cents each, if sent by mail. 
Former editions published at old prices. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


Used in all of Mr. Moopy’s meetin; as a com jon 
book to GosPEL HYMNs, = _ 


$40 per 100 copies; 46 vp ams each, by mail. 


SELECT SONGS. F.N. Priwuser, D.D. 


344 hymns and tunes, admirably chosen, 
Firmly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 copies. 


A complete catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Bev. Dr. Hitchcocl.’s New Hymn and Tune 
Book, entitled 


arming ++ 


+ &Sanctora 


Is regarded the best book for public worship in our 
evangelical churches. Please send for a copy for 
examination. Terms for introduction are most 
favorable. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


WHY NOT TRY 


GEM OF CEMS, 


THE GREAT STANDARD 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
NINETEENTH CENTURY? 
300,000 already sold! 
ond tao par hed ae per cover, 25c.; boards, 35c,; $25 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


ASA MUSE. Publisher. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 
Words and music, cos .00 per 100 copies. Large 
enough collection for’ a an ool. Four scmarsee num- 
bers fons for sample copies. 5 cents for each 
number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher. Chicago. 




















MONDAY CLUB SERMONS 





On the InternationalS. 8. Lessons. Price, $1.25. 
Cong. 8. 8. and Pub, Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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tad Hymn Books in one volume, 
HREE : ine cluding “MELODIOUS sex. 
“ON JOYFUL WIN 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


a 
THE DECLINE OF FAMILY 
LIFE. 


[E. W. 8., in The Christian World.] 


Society is not built up of men, but of 
families. In the outlying marches of civili- 
zation there are men, sometimes hordes of 
them, but families are few and far between; 
and so the foundations of society remain 
unlaid. In fact, the unity of humanity in 
the full and lofty sense of that term, is 
not one person, but two. Not only are 
the physical functions of mankind divided 
between man and woman, but its mental 
qualities and its virtues. Neither is com- 
plete without the other. The music of 
human life can only be played in chords, 
and in a chord there must be at least the 
harmony of two notes. Whatever hinders 
the mutual attraction of men and women 
for each other from taking effect is always 
a disadvantage, and very often an evil. 
The ordinance of God “ setteth the soli- 
tary in families ;”’ and this ordinance can- 
not be set aside, nor obedience to it be 
unduly postponed, without peril of dis- 
astrous consequences. This peril may be 
countervailed by exceptional and com- 
manding reasons springing out of higher 
duties, but it guards God’s ordinance. 
These propositions are axiomatic. The 
wisdom of all nations endorses them. 
What is not so generally seen is that family 
arrangements which tend to counteract its 
fundamental idea nullify many of its bene- 
fits. The evil of man and wife living 
separate lives, and taking different courses, 
receives too many painful illustrations to 
be lost sight of. If there are cases where 
no moral harm comes of it, they are in- 
stances in which there is such a keen sense 
of the loss it entails, and such an eager 
anxiety to compensate it by frank and 
constant correspondence, that the feeling 
of mutual loyalty is brought to unusual 
strength, or both lives are governed by a 
spirit of self-sacrifice for an object dear to 
both. For Clirist’s sake and for children’s 
sake, such separations have been, and are, 
and no visible harm has followed. But 
the trial is sore, and hearts bleed under it. 
Families usually consist of boys and 
girls. The only child is at a disadvantage 
which is proverbial. Many a wife has 
reason to deplore that her husband was 
brought up in a home where there were 
no sisters, and a family consisting only of 
girls suffers a corresponding disadvantage 
from the absence of brothers. Men who 
have had no sisters blunder all their lives 
through want of insight into feminine 
ways, and women who have had no brothers 
suffer from misunderstandings whick early 
contact with the rough humor and blunt 
common-sense of outspoken boys would 
have prevented. There is nothing so good 
for boys and girls as being brought up 
together. They contribute to the com- 
pleteness of each other’s characters. Boys 
learn from their sisters to be gentle in 
their ways, considerate for the feelings of 
others, and cognizant of hinted thoughts 
and feelings. Girls are educated to a sense 
of justice, to a contempt for spitefulness, 
and to common-sense views of life, by the 
honest sentiments and hearty temper of 
sound-hearted brothers. The failings 
peculiar to each sex are seldom seen and 
estimated aright until they are reflected in 
the impartial judgment and outspoken dis- 
pleasure of the other. Brothers and sis- 
ters are frank and faithful with each other 
as no other relations can be, and their 
mutual affection suffers little in couse- 
quence. They are equals; and, if one re- 
proves, there is no assumption of author- 
ity, and the rebuked feels little humiliation; 
to-morrow, perhaps, their respective posi- 
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relations, and their common affections for 
parents and home are too strong, and their 
common interests and sympathies too 
manifold, to permit of more than tempo- 
rary estrangements. The fraternal rela- 
tion is singularly pure and beautiful ; for, 
while it is as free from passion as the rela- 
tion between parent and child, it may be 
as truthful on the one side, and as protec- 
tive on the other, as the relation between 
wife and husband. The Saviour’s most 
intimate friends were a brother and two 
sisters. A purer and tenderer affection 
than that which united the family of 
Bethany was not to be found in Palestine. 
The value of strong brotherly and sisterly 
affections does not vanish with the break- 
ing up of the home. A brother is often 
the most disinterested counselor that can 
be found in the time of trouble, a sister 
the tenderest consoler, and aunts and 
uncles are the natural guardians of orphan 
children. If brothers fail of their duty, 
and sisters prove cold and selfish, the 
cause may often be found in their early 
life. They were taken out of the family 
nest too soon. Separate schools had them 
too much, and home too little. Just when 
their moral character was developing, and 
their affections were breaking into bloom, 
they never saw each other except during 
brief holidays. Their mutual affection 
was never strained sufficiently by the give 
and take of family life to give them the 
opportunity of learning how to reunite its 
broken threads; they had not sufficient 
intercourse to find each other out. Hence 
a nominal tie soon gave place to a real 
estrangement. Boarding-schools may have 
their advantages where parental discipline 
is weak, and there are cases in which they 
are indispensable; but the separation of 
brothers and sisters is always a serious 
breach in family life. They should be 
encouraged to correspond with each other, 
and so come under those influences of 
absence that make the heart grow fonder. 


The more serious breach in family life 
comes, however, later on, when business 
claims the brothers during the day, and 
domestic duties or other engagements the 
sisters. Evening used to be the season of 
reunion, the time of relaxation and pleas- 
ure. When a book was read aloud, to be 
followed by family criticism; when glee 
or psalm wove their spells of harmony 
around several hearts, and created tender 
associations for memory to feed upon in 
the future; when individual tastes and 
pursuits were brought into friendly rivalry, 
and called forth mutual admiration and 
delight. Those evening hours were the 
training time of lofty principles and noble 
affections, and were the characteristic note 
of Nonconformist homes, in which the 
more frivolous amusements generally in 
vogue were not welcome. Isaac Taylor, 
in a delightful paper, published some years 
ago in Good Words, described the family 
life at Ongar, in which he and his sisters 
were brought up. It was a typical case, 
having many counterparts in London and 
the North. But now the attention, sym- 
‘pathies, and energies of the family are all 
claimed by engagements ‘that take them 
from home, Almost every night brings a 
meeting of some kind. Concerts, lec- 
tures, classes, temperance meetings, 
sions, in endless variety and exhausting 
continuity, crowd every evening in the 
week. The members of the family go dif- 
ferent ways, as their various pursuits and 
hobbies lead them. They meet only at 
hurried meals. Their life knows no re- 
pose, and their very happiness becomes 
dependent upon external excitement. An 
evening without an engagement, finding 
them with no home pursuit, is felt tedious 
and all but insupportable. It is true that 
a great deal of thought and energy are 
bestowed upon the amusement or higher 
‘welfare of others: but the motives of this 





activity are seldom so purely benevolent 
as to make it altogether beneficial to the 
character. After all, self-culture is our 
highest duty, not only to ourselves, but to 
society. The best contributions we can 
make to the world’s good are an all-round 
Christ-like character and a beautiful home 
—the seed-bed of future good men and 
women. These are what we are losing. 
In our care for other vineyards we are 
neglecting our own: Some men see more 
of other people’s children than of those 
God gave them to keep and totrain. The 
family altar is an extinct institution in 
many Christian families. A physician the 
writer knew found himself obliged to 
assemble his household for prayer at tea- 
time, because the numerous engagements 
of his sons and daughters made meeting 
at a later hour impracticable. It were 
well if this plan were more widely adopted. 
Fathers and mothers will echo the com- 
plaint we have heard more than once from 
elderly people: “Home is no longer home; 
the house is more like a hotel in which 
people are constantly coming and going; 
breakfast is a meal taken under pressure 
of train-times, and in the evening we are 
seldom all at home until bedtime.” «If 
this state of things be allowed to become 
a habit, we shall lose our home life, and 
with it the best atmosphere for the prac- 
tice of religion and the development of 
godly character. It has nota little to do 
with the growth of scepticism among our 
young people. They brood over the crude 
ideas they pick up in their multifarious 
reading, until they harden into prejudices; 
whereas, if subject to the light of counsel, 
the warmth of religious faith, and the play 
of humor in the intercourse of family life, 
they would have withered at once and 
fallen away from the mind in which they 
obtained a temporary lodgment. We want 
a wise and careful adjustment between 
the claims of home and claims from with- 
out. There is such a thing as killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. If the 
streams of world-wide beneficence are to 
be kept pure and full,.we must pay more 
heed to the fountains. There must be no 
waste there. Neglect of storage means 
failure in times of drought. 

> Yo a66 eines: q 


PRAYING AND PAYIN G. 
(Editorial in Wordsenionw Feapons.] 


A close examination into'the state of a 
large number of churches reveals the fact 
that less than half the members are found 
represented by any stated gifts or offerings 
toward the support of the home worship, 
or in the benevolent or missionary work of 
the church. Nota third, on the average, 
of church-members, are habitually present 
at the weekly meetings of the church for 
prayer. When we call to mind that the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit is always in 
answer to prayer,—for God “will be in- 
quired of” touching the blessings he be- 
stows upon his people,—and all sacred 
history shows us that great spiritual bles- 
sing comes in answer to the united prayers 
of God’s people, and that the “windows of 
heaven” are opened just in proportion as 


[ ase 





we bring “all the tithes into the storehouse |. 


of the Lord,” it ceases to be a wonder that 
there is a low tide of blessing all over the 


mis- | land. “In our judgment, we need not look 


for any great revival of religion in our 
churches until the professed people of God 
come up in greater numbers and greater 
spiritual power to the house of God to call 
upon him both in confession and petition, 
and participate more generally and gener- 
ously in free-will offerings. Not that 
either prayer or gifts change God’s mind, | 4 
or affect his purpose of grace toward us, 
but that prayer and beneficence are the 
certain indications of the state of mind 
and heart of God’s people toward him and 
the unsaved world, which warrant God in 
giving power. God cannot and will not 





bless either a prayerless or a covetous 
church. 





PARTICULAR SERVICE. 


[The Rev. Dr. Reese F, Alsop, in St. Ann's Record.) 


In my first sermon to you as rector, I 
proposed that we, pastor and people, 
should renew our covenant with God, and 
I suggested that we should not think of 
the covenant in a general way, but run it 
out and down into particulars. This is, 
to my mind, so important, that I must beg 
leave to repeat two or three of the illus- 
trations then used. It is easy to say, I 
consecrate my all to God, but it may not 
mean much practically. Say, I covenant 
with God to devote at least one-tenth of 
my income to some sort of charitable use, 
and it means'so much in the treasury of 
the Lord for his cause. Say, I own all my 
time is his, and it may mean very little; 
but say, I will contrive to get so many 
hours a week from my business or pleasure 
to devote to some kind of Christian work, 
and it means sacrifice made and good done. 
Say, I confess that all my powers belong 
to God, and it may leave still all those 
powers busy in ministering to self; but 
say, I have this faculty, that ability, which 
I can and I will use in helping my neigh- 
bor, or furthering the work of the Church, 
and it will mean a constant tribute of ser- 
vice, brought and laid on the altar. This 
is what is needed; it is to this that we all 
ought to come. 








Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
Isa Copying Book and Press combined, It makes per- 
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8. 4th Street, Philadelphia, 


HOTOGRAPHES illustrating the life of Christ, 
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Teaching and Teachers 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday* 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H, 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages, Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Examiner, New York. 

If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of oer Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. it 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
experience so fully and admirably, it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, and t’ eye | onto ng 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics discussed 
that he must be im “aeewe who is not inspired 
and stimulated LAR There is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal chan 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in 
ar lpit, so as to increase the preacher’s power in seix 

ng and holding the mind and pooulains the lives of 
his hearers, It oug ht to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land, 


From The Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 

Of this book we have to say first, in general, it 
readable, There is not a dull line in {t. It fatrl 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantia 
subjects. The author's editorial training has taugh 
him how to put his —, thoughts so as come 
mand attention and make the desired impressio 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has n 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of thin; 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunda 
school teacher. His suggestions are eminently praow 
tical and practicable. .... The book, without any 
goodishness, keeps steadil ly in the reader’s view 

reat object ‘of the teacher's work in training the 

ren for Christ and for service in his church, 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his works 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far = 
best that has yet appeared, or is likely to a pear, o 
this tense, and the t oroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the land. Superintendents will do well to study th 
chapters, commend them to teachers, and presen! 
them now and then in detail. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 
This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
supply themselves with it. It is a normal course in 
We predict a large circulation gh this able 
treatise on a subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every Sunday-school be setgnrd in whatever ition 
and grade, _ every oye as well, who would keep 
. to the times in this line of eff effort, should have acopr 
Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough wor! 


Tt is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers, 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. Heis not a mere theorist who sits in 
a — oftice, far removed from the actual work of & 

r,and writes out his fine opinions; he has al. 
his tie ite been in the very thickest of the Sunday-schoo 
wosk, teaching in church and mission schools. 
he has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he hag 
learned. an y times tested, by actual at OEpercenet. 
. We earnestly commend the book to all 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 
Nothing better could come to any Sunda: amet in 


this day of Helps” than that each of { 
should be furnished ing and 


to 
( Tasted of pecyin 
are ruling us ins 
: exclusion of me he Bible from c 
Pha § n and the scarci 
the l = force a fae ge meee A pent contrivances 
will find this book of almost unqua: merit, 


From The ist, Boston, Mass, 


.B poe aad, maga wenn, orderly in arrange 
aprenenave in ite range 


ha gallo —, and nestiey 
bove the wor! 
nm writ by on the subject 
sone ‘ith the fone intent, at we have 


such volume of a: ke Se value eof thi this. , 
e presume that twit te the high-water-mark x in 
literature 


of its own sort for some years to come, 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 

author carries out hisown rule by copious {llustrations, 

anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor. No 

teacher can read this book without eoarer. wor f 

the importance, and dignity, and responsibi Lh “ 

work, and without windy Sis tly helped to pe: 

If teachers would study its pages, ta profit ait by te it 

suggestions, the art of teaching would 

revolutionized, at least greatly improv 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. . .. The volume is rich in con- 
tents, Kitractive in style, "practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author, 


From The Baptist ripe sara Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most oe book yet fovued for Sunday-school 
workers one of them owes with send 


for a co’ and, min, n it—as the 
could nut tail to be—would profit by and follow tts 
teachings. 


From The Sunday School Magasine, Nashville, Tenn. 
The author is, well xnpwe this coun’ and in 
pe as an authority in eae mae 
bh TR city at asa antry, and in 

x 





From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
A valuable treatise itis. Let no one 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—_——_ 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 


[Archbishop Trench.] 


Dig channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 

And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if, at any time, thou cease 
Such channels to — 

The very founts of love to thee 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For thou must share if thou wouldst keep 
That good thing from above; 

Ceasing to share, you cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 





METAPHOR AS A MODE OF 
ABSTRACTION. 


[Professor F. Max Miller, in The Fortnightly 
Review. ] 


Metaphor represents a whole stage of 
thought through which all languages must 
pass, though its influence cannot be con- 
fined within strictly chronological limits, 
but will assert itself again and again, when 
favorable circumstances arise. 

When treating of metaphor in my “ Lec- 
tures on the Science of baton fi I en- 
deavored to establish a distinction between 
two classes of metaphors, which I called 
radical and poetical. I meant by a radical 
metaphor the transference of one and the 
same root to different objects, as when in 
Sanskrit both the sun and a hymn of 
praise are called arkd, from a root ark, to 
shine, the one in the sense of what shines, 
the other in the sense of what makes shine, 
or what blazes forth the glory of a god.... 
Perhaps the name was not well chosen, 
because it is rather a process of diaphora, 
of carrying the root with its concept to 
this aud that object, than a metaphora, or 
transference from one object to another; 
yet, for practical purposes, metaphora, 
applied in this sense, can hardly be mis- 
understood, and, as guarded by a proper 
definition, it might well be kept. 

But, at all events, this process is differ- 
ent, and ought to be distinguished from 
another, namely, the transference of ready- 
made words from one well-known object 
to another equally well-known subject, as 
when poets call the rays of the sun arrows, 
large waves white horses (cavalli), small 
waves moutons, Italian pecorelle, or when, 
as in French, "the sky covered with thin 
white clouds is called ciel moutonné, and 
Virgil says, “Tanae vellera per coelum 
feruntur.” Such metaphors 1 wished to 
distinguish as poetical, and for a a % 
study of comparative mythology the 
tinction seems to me of Couikdenstele 
importance. 

r. Brinkmann, in a work of great 
learning and research, entirely devoted to 
the subject of metaphor, has found fault 
with this division, but, so far as I can 
judge, from a misapprehension of the 
meaning which I attached to these names 
of radical and poetical metaphor. He 
says that I ought to have divided all meta- 
phors into radical and non-radical, and 
into poetical and prosaic. This dichoto- 
mous process may be right from a logical 
point of view, but it would hardly have 
unswered my purpose. I did not take 
poetical in the sense of metrical, and 
therefore could not have used prosaic as 
the complement of poetical. My object 
was an historical division, and if I had 
cared for apparent logical accuracy rather 
than for clearness of expression, I might 
have divided metaphors into radical and 
verbal. By radical metaphors, as I ex- 
plained, I mean those which determined 
the application of certain roots to objects 
apparently so different as sun and hymn 
of praise, wind and fire, etc. The metaphor 
in this ease affected the root; and it was 
not only difficult, but impossible, to say in 
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each case whether roots, after having at- 
tained a general meaning, had been 
specialized, or whether a root of special 
meaning had been generalized, and thus 
become applicable to the expression of 
various concepts. If, instead of calling all 
the remaining metaphors verbal, I pre- 
ferred to call them poetical, it was partly 
because verbal is now generally supposed 
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to exclude nominal, partly because I 
wanted to imply that these metaphors 
constituted pre-eminently the innate 
poetry of language. These metaphors, 
the unconscious poetry of language, were 
originally as much an act of poetical 
genius performed by a forgotten poet as 
yee any metaphorical expression of 
Shakespeare or Goethe. But, from our 
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point of view, there is a difference, and a 
very important difference, between a meta- 

hor that has been so completely absorbed 
into the blood of a language as no longer 
to be felt as a metaphor, and others which 
we use with a conscious feeling that they 
are our own work or the work of some one 
else, and that they require a kind of ex- 
cuse, or even an interpretation... . 

I confined my observations chiefly to a 
consideration of metaphors which have 
become part and parcel of a language, 
what Dr. Brinkmann would call incarnate 
metaphors, such as when the central spot 
of the eye is called the pupil.... Such 
metaphors are very numerous. Thus the 
name of the donkey, in German, Lel, is 
used in English as the name of a support 
for pictures (easel). ... When the Aryans 
had discovered that the soil, after havin 
been raked up, proved more fertile, an 
when they had contrived some crude kind 
of plow, the essential part of which con- 
sisted in a piece of wood, stone, or metal 
that tore open the soil, how were they 
to call it? Such words as the Sanskrit 

o-darana, earth-cleaver, are late. Ancient 

anguages were shorter and less analytical. 
Having watched the propensity of pigs to 
scratch the soil with their noses, some of 
the Aryans called the plow the pig, the 
plowshare the pig’s snout. Thus Panini 
tells us (III. 2, 182) that potram in 
Sanskrit meant both a pig and a plow; 
Haldyudha states that protham is the name 
of the snouts both of plow and pig. 
Plutarch goes a step farther, and asserts 
that the first idea of a plow came from 
watching the pig burrowing, and that 
‘hence the plowshare was called vc. It is 
curious that the Latin porca, a ridge be- 
tween two furrows, is derived from porcus ; 
and that the German Furche (furicha) fur- 
row, is connected with Furah, boar. In 
Sanskrit we find vria, the name for wolf, 
used in the sense of plow; but this may 
be due to a radical metaphor, vrika being 
derived from vrask, to tear. In many lan- 
guages, the living principle within us is 
called spirit (breath); to die is expressed by 
to wither, to scheme by to spin, a doubt by a 
knot, kind by warm, unkind by cold, etc. 

All this I call poetical metaphor, and it 
interested me as being a most important 
element in the growth of language, What 
‘We’ getierally call metaphors, and’ what 
Dr. Brinkmann is chiefly concerned with, 
are no doubt poetical too, and perhaps, if 
poetical means what is done by professed 
ror even more truly poetical than what 

callso, But they belong to a later stra- 
tum of language and thought. If I calla 
man a lion, in the sense of dandy, or a 
dog, in the sense of a wretch, these are 
incarnate metaphors, and their study. be- 
longs to the science of language. But if 
I say “he was like a lion in fight,” or “he 
was a lion in fight,” if I call him “ Cour 
de Lion,” these are individual metaphors, 
and their study belongs to rhetoric. It 
may sometimes be difficult to draw asharp 
line between the two, but that is due to 
the very nature of metaphors. Though 
all originally the work of individuals, their 
acceptance and popularity depend on the 
taste of others; and it is often, therefore, 
a mere question of time whether they be- 
come incorporated in the spoken language 
or remain outside. Frequently a modern 
poet does but revive the latent metaphors 
of language, or furbish them up till they 
show once more their original intentions. 
... Frequently a modern metaphor fades 
and hardens so quickly that we forget that 
it ever was a metaphor. Who thinks of a 
steel pen as a feather, or of shares, when 
they rise and fall, as eye of capital? 
bis these are metaphors of very modern 

te. 

But though for the purposes which I 
had chiefly in view when treating of the 
origin of mythology, the division of 
metaphors into radical and poetical, as 
explained by myself, seemed most con- 
venient, a more detailed classification of 
metaphors may be useful for studyin 
some deeper and wider strata in the eet 
of human thought and language. ... 

Metaphor, therefore, ought no longer to 
be understood as simply the premeditated 
act of a poet, as a conscious transference 
of a word from one object to another. 
This is modern, fanciful, individual meta- 
phor, while the old metaphor was much 
more frequently a matter of necessity, and 
in most cases not so much the transference 
of a word from one concept to another, as 
the creation or determination of a new 
concept by means of an old name. A 
poet who transfers the name of tear to 
the dew, has already clear names and con- 
cepts both for tear and dew. But the old 
framers of language who for the first time 
used “to weave” in the sense of plotting, 





had before this neither con¢ept nor name 
for plotting; they created or fixed the new 
concept and widened the old name at one 
and the same time. ~ ; 

But though it would be more correct to 
call ancient metaphors transformations or 
transitions, rather than transferences, it 


will be necessary to retain the old techini-. 


cal term, only guarding against its etymo- 
logical meaning being taken for its real 
definition. After these preliminary re- 
marks, a classification of ancient meta- 
phors will become less difficult. 





THE ARGUMENT FROM CHRIS- 
TIAN EXPERIENCE. 


[The Rey. Dr. Richard §. Storrs, in ‘‘ The Divine 
Origin of Christianity.’’] 


But whatever we find, or fail to find, in 
this religion, of that which surpasses his- 
torical precedent, of that which staggers 
human thought, let us. always remember, 
what I said at the outset, that the only 
final'and absolute test must be in our own 
experience of it. No matter what its his- 
tory has been, no matter what its contents 
may be, the governing question still re- 
mains, “‘ Does it bring me to God? In 
belief of its teaching, in obedience to its 
law, through trust in its promises, through 
confiding and affectionate faith in its 
King, do I find a new courage amid dan- 
ger, a new fortitude in adversity, a new 
supremacy over subtlest temptations, a 
happiness in hope before unknown, a de- 
light in consecration surpassing all pre- 
ceding pleasure, an intense and tender 
sympathy with Him before whose holiness 
the seraphim bow?” If we do find these 
supernal effects wrought by Christianity 
in our life, no further argument for us will 
be needful. Whatever arguments sha! 
have led us to that will be to us unspeak- 
ably precious. Conspiring probabilities 
will then have merged in our assurance, 
as blue and orange and crimson are 
blended in the beauty of sunlight. They 
will have rushed inseparably together, like 
different rills mingling in a current of 
irresistible conviction. Then we shall not 
so much accept this religion as.be pos- 
sessed by it, with a fullness of strength in 
its unmeasured grasp: which, age eannot 
waste, nor trouble break, nor @eath itself 
shatter or smite. We shall no more be 
afraid, after that, of the furious assaults 
which a passionate unbelief may make-on 
this religion, than we shall be afraid lest 
the blast. of the miner in Western hills 
should shake the stars from their serene 
poise. It will stir again the old enthusi- 
asm in our timid or languid and sluggish 


spirits. - It wilkeopen afresh before oyr, 


eyes the vast meanings Ofjlife. Service 
for it will become to us a joy. We shall 
feel and know that in such service we are 
grandly allied with the Rord of our faith, 
and with Him whom “Lord declares 
to us. . We shall see the secret of the un- 
seen indefinable power which belongs to 
devoted Christian work; that spiritual 
assistances, the invisible energy of a be- 
nign Providence, help it forward; and 
that, farther than thought itself can antici- 
pate, the far vibrations of its energy shall 
reach. In the illumined Future of the 
World we shali :feel that we also, with 
apostles and martyrs, through our devo- 
tion to this religion, have a personat part. 
Yea, more thay this will then appear: 
that by the religion which thus brinys us 
to God, we have the assurance of spheres 
of life beyond the’ present, whose glories as 
et we cannot measure. It cannot be for 
ess than such a, transcendent effect that 
this religion has: come, if it has, from 
realms above our mortal sight! It cannot 
be for less than that, that such unspeakable 
owers are in it! The same supreme 
erson who has made his word the soul of 
history, who has been, as he claimed to be, 
‘ the Li ht of the world,” declared that in 
the Father’s house are many mansions, 
and that they who have followed him here 
in spirit shall there at length behold his 
face, partake his glory. On a low hill, 
outside the gates, he painfully died.- But 
even then he spoke of himself as standin 
on the edge of Paradise. They who fled 
thence, in impetuous fear, believed, at 
least, that after death he reappeared, until 
the open heavens received him, The light 
which later shone on Paul, from a splen- 
dor which he ascribed to the Lord, has 
cast its gleam on many lands. And one 
who saw him later still—or thought he 
saw him—amid the beauty of the city of 
God, said that on his head were many 
crowns, All that will seem but natural to 
us, if we accept him as Son of God, and 
King of the world. Then history itself 
will bear its witness that from that head 





no crown has fallen! We shall know 
from the manifold progress of the world, 
where. he has fouched it, that the face 
which then shome as the sun has kept its 
vivid celestial brightness; that the eq 
which said to John, “ Fear not,” is at this 
hour. as sweet and royal! 

It seems to me to glorify life, it seems to 
me to banish the shadow of gloom from 
death, to feel that that majestic figure—of 
Brother, Teaeher, Friend, Redeemer— 
which towers supremely over the centuries, 
which. made the e&drth sublime by its 
advent, which seemed in ascending to 
unite it to the heavens, has equal place in 
worlds to come! that we may trust his im- 

erative word; that we may serve his 

ingly, cause ;.that we .may see the illu- 
mined universe, for us as for him, a house 
of victory and of peace! that we may 
stand, by and by, with him, amid the light 
as yet unreached, and say, each one: “I 
believed in thy religion! I saw its tri- 
umphs in the earth ; I felt its power in m 
heart; I rose to God in love upon it; 
we by it what now I find—eternal 
ife! 

Then all these wonders of the past, 
which we have traced, shall lose them- 
selves in-vaster wonders still tocome; and 
saint and seer shall be our fellows, in that 
immortal consummation ! 











ENGLISH PLU 


Retter than home-made. More pemrvemnenn ent very 
ecgnomical. A Rich Dessert that is always ready, 
QUALITY OF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED. 

No solder used inside the can. No acid ever used in sol 

. EY yeur grocer don’t keep it, write to ua 


EPPS’S 


‘CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


OOD NEWS 
to LADIES. 


Greatest 0 er. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees an akin 
Powder, and secure a beau 
Gold Band or Moss Rose Ch 
Tea Set, Dinner St, Gold B 
Moss Rose poe Set, Yateh, Brag Lamp, Castor, or 

ebster’s Dictionary. For particulars address 

THE GREAT AM ERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yous 
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BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 


WILBUR'S 


CocneTA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaiuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy ef your dealer or send {Q stamps 
tor tria) can, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


















POULTRY WM. Cc. BELL & CO. 
Ox Ze ’ (Boston, Mass.) 


Cy mee 
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Will mail a ten or fifteen cent can of 
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mex eA BELL'S SPICED SEASONING 


*~ RSONIV: 
St pel on receipt of price, postage prepaid. 
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* 4 2 ““wood's’’ 

4 & GENUINE SELECTED 
=f EB SPICES. 

3 “\ / 4 Pungent, A tie, E aout 
ios o THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 





TEA CLUB We GIVE Away DINNER, TEA, 

AND TOILET SETS, WATCHES, 
&c., to those forming clubs for the sale of our Teas 
and Coffee. Send for Club Book, GREAT CHINA 
TEA COMPANY, 210 State Street, Boston, 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. 


and Candy Boxes for Sunday School and 
A N Society Festivals, The nearsapproach 
the holiday season recalls to mind the 
annual festivals, Our assortment of Pure Mix 
has no equal in the market, We have alsoa complete line 
of Boxes, Satchels, and new novelties to hold same; i. 4, 
41 pound, The cannot be excelled. Goods forwarded to 
y of U. 8. Call and examine or send for price list 


ONE & ALLEN, is Market St, Phils 














Over 6, 000,000 PEOPLE USE 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


UN 





LARGEST SEEBSMER 
tn the wor 

D. M. FERRY &CO’S 

justrated, Des- 


For (887 
will be mailed 
Fae a 

LEA, to last season's 


Flower SKEDS should 

send for it, Address 
D. M, FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich, 













= as er aa Oe 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1887 
Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Il- 
lustrations, and nearly 200 pa $2 pertaining to Gar- 
dening and Flower Culture, and over 140 pontalaine an 
I)lustrated List of nearly all the PLOWERS and VEGE- 
"ABLES grown, with directions how to grow them 
where the best SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS 
can be procured, with prices ofeach, This book mai 
free on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be de- 
ducted from the first order sent us, Every one inter- 
ested in a garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, 
should have this work, We refer to the millions who 
have used our sceds, Buy only Vick’s Seeds at Head- 
quarters ‘JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Nochester, N. Ye 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
ron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCGWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND, 
EDWARD SUTTON, Exustern Acent, 
300 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Derkshire & Yorke 
shire Pigs. Southdown, Cotewold 
a and Oxfurtl Down Sheepand Lam 
HM scotch Colley Shepherd Dogs an 
vé-> Faney Poultry. Send for Catalogue 









Cease es eee” W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 
ig Large Garden Guide 
Free toall. You should 

have it. Best varieties, 

D all tested, atlow prices. 


COLE 4& BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, Ia. 


i. od. MRY DREER'’S 
SEEDS and every GARUAN KkQUISITE, 
Ti4 Chestimt St., Philadelphia, 


OR your Seeds Bulbs, and Plants, send to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co,,N.¥. 

















SEELEY'S HARD RUBBER 
TRUSSES 


Will retain the most ditlicult forms of Hernia or Rup. 
re with comfort and safety, thereby completing ar 
dical CURE of all curable cases. Innpervious to mvis. 
ture, ma used in bat! ;, and fitting perfectly 
to form oft , are worn without inconvenience by the 
youngest child, most delicate iady, or the laboring man, 
avoiding allsour, cary, pad edurpleasante 
ness, bog LIGHT, COOL, CLEANLY, and 
always relinble, Endorsed by leading Surgeons, Phye 
sicians, Medical Colleyes, and Hospitals everywhere, 


>, 
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Pigs, 
Made in every desirable pattern, with pads anne 
tomically constructed, to suit all cases, 

gaur io tions that look like 
“SErLery’'s,” made only to sell on the reputation 
qptired by our £2 during the past 25 years. 

genuine are plainly stamped 
“T, B. SEELEY & CO.,. WARRANTED.” 


Chestnut st. } ESTABLISHMENTS { Phtiadetphta 


e Correct and Skiliful Mechanical Treatment of 


2 Th 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY 


Consisting in the correct adapistion of a suitable truss 
to each individual case, and instructions for ite pro. 
per ye. with necessary changes and alterations, 

2 Years’ REFERENCES :—Pro/s, S. D, Gross, D, 


Agnew, Willard Parker, W. H. Pancgast, Dr, Th 


ware of imi 


Hayes 
homas @, 

orton, and all distinguished Surgeons or Physicians, 
‘ Our “MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ”’—Contents:— 
Hernia or Rupture delineated: its different descrip. 
tions—cause, treatment and cure. Also Corpuleney, 
Abdominal Weaknesses and Vericocele. Book of 88 pp. 
and 180 illustrations. Mailed on receipt of 25 Cents. 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


Medicated Pine Vapor Baths. 


The European method of treating painful or ner- 
vous diseases. Institute, 609 Vine Street, Phila. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
adwertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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“ANNUAL SALE 


SILKS, VELVETS, PLUSHES, Etc 


James McCreery & Co. have com- 
menced their Annual Sale at Retail of 
Silks, Velvets, Plushes, etc. 

This opportunity of purchasing the 
most Fashionable and Reliable charac- 
ter of goods is most respectfully recom- 
mended. The prices at which their 
stock is offered will make it un- 
doubtedly profitable to make selections 
now, even if the goods are not required 
for immediate use. 

Mail orders promptly and carefully 
filled. Address, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and llth Street, 
NAW Tonk. 


4 DEEPENING 
SHADOWS,” 
Anexquisite new etching 
by J. C. Nicon, 
“ DREAMING,” also 
| new, by C, Y. Turner, the 
artist of the favorite sub- 
“The Bnew my 
of Miles Standish. 
The Windi::g Path 
by H. Pruett hore, and 
many others, Also, new 
Paintings by prominent 
: artists at moderate prices 
ea Mirrors of new designs, 
3 ==. Venetian, Florentine, & 
Sa ‘others, 





Tasteful and ele- 
“gant Picture Frames, 
Card and Cabinet Frames. 
All the ROGERS GROUPS, etc. 


ls 8. EARLE & SONS,""sSniindeipain. 


7 SA ke 8% 


Uunranteod eat Morte fice 
ito pasmont of principal and interest remitted ire o 
secu cured on Real Estate in 
oes or improved farm 


8 in Biiunensta, pa 
akota, worth three six ti = the! 


- a aoe i ae — ‘oanke 


ae tevcatlan. exert send for a coe ool a 


ATU gisien oe 
FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


Send 10 cents In stamps for a Handsome En- 
dexed Map, with all new towns and railroads. 
Bize, 24x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO.., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


aay” Mention this paper.-@a 


Through the 
und and Reliable 


WwW ES wi MORTGAGE co. 
‘ font. LAWRENCE, KAN. tb gl 


V president. 
Pal Dn nt ye Sanit AL - 
The cest Ist 
Com aaage Ten Your 

ii Capital and Aaeiea are 

ex ce, 
aA al Tag el Slap 
a an 
‘Alban ye N Ye diet ert) Bray, CG CHIN E&SO0N, “Late. 


~_CAREFULLY ‘SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTE ~< cz ORT- 
eAcEs, + ax oe enT. TER 
yt For, reiiionings, —— ¢ ———— hg 
BAR co., Ba nd Broke 
114 South Third ‘Street, PRELADELPINA, 








Share e. 








$250,000. 








. next week of tho 
AnEngn INVEST NT CO. (Capit al $600,000). 
, 8%” Guaranteed Loans. 
Govalucntnts converted to double income and 
talize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 
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the- space of one advertisement 
the claims of “Cerealine Flakes” 
to be the most digestible and 
nutritious of all cereal or farina- 
ceous foods can not be made 


‘clear. 


Nor can it be fully shown 
in how many tempting, 


delicious, 


and wholesome forms “ Cerealine 
Flakes” may be prepared. One may learn, how- 
ever, of the value of “Cerealine Flakes” from a 
little book called “Cereal Foods,” charmingly il- 
lustrated with original engravings of “ Hiawatha’s 
Fasting,” and how to prepare “ Cerealine Flakes” 
from a cook-book with two hundred recipes by 
a cook of national reputation. 


These books will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for 
postage to the Cerealine M’f’g Co., Columbus, Ind. 





KEYSTONE WATCHES 


ARE 


THE BEST: 
BECAUSE Tht? contain everything Macon. 


h any Watch, and in addition have the following ne 


rtant improvements, 

Theat Us 
ance and hair spring Mn So most de: 
damage. bart and dam 


for which we ba pate 


bag motion. 


'T PROOF pro tects perfectly the bal- /mk 
icate and vital parts) from fj 


Compound ‘@ Regulator has absolutely no jj 


PATENT STEM WIND is the strongest and sim- 


‘pleas made. 
onr Main 


Springs seldom break, as our watches are so 


finely finished that we use a ae spring.than other yy wat 
py 


Our Patent Dust-proof mov ents 
all variations caused by 
which no Cap maker does or dare claim. 

We are the 
RUBY J EW! in ev oueee, 
are made of the best mate 


oe 
keepers, under our own guarant 


irt oa eae ; an advantage 


Factory using ONLY GENUINE 
, and all our Watches 
accurate time 


926 Chostnut Street, 


ATKINSON BROS., pui22ctvesie es. 


General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 
aap Ask your Jeweler forthem. Samples sent anywhere on receipt of satisfactory reterenue. 





SEND FOR OUR SAMPLE PACKET OF 


Ss TROUSERS. 


These are special in quality and price ; 
generous variety ; every thread wool ; 


the styles attractive ; 
and they’ll wear till you 


tire of them, and think you've had your full money out of them. 
Drop us a line, and see how much you can save. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
__ South-east Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


_808 ar and 310 7% Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
HE TRAY ELERS oF HARTFORD. 


ORIGINAL YELLE CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
_Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES, _ 


INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


VIRGIN [Aa 
TOK CHAFFIN & 0.8 Rictumonds Va: 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


_____— SA and 613 Chestnut tStreet. 


V7 RITE Cc. E. SIMMONS. Land Com., C. & N. NW. 
R’y, Chicago, I1l.,about Minn. and Dakota : sarms, 











A. KEAN &CO., Bankers, Chicago Tm. Munici- 
e vee bonds and otlier inv estments. Lists sent. 


Some person should ‘get ‘up an accurate 1 per cent 
Interest Table, from which interest at any other rate 
could be obtained by the simple process of multiplica- 
tion. Such a table would become very popular, as it 
would be exceedingly handy for fractional and other 
rates not usually given in the Books of Interest Ta- 
bles, and many business men could get along very 
well without anything else. 


HERE IT IS! 


Bound in cloth and boards, with gold lettering, $1.00. 


SAMUEL J. KELSO, 
11 Champion Building, DETROIT, MICH. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 2.0? for 


a for 
Youn Ladies and Little Girls. Foutteenth 
Sept. 2, at 4035 Chestnut St., ba a e! pha. 
circulars address the Prin, ee 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


wilt get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand The 
= this Institution is to give in “he = delight- 
ful cl teof Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as van be secured in the best New England — 
Send for catalogue to J. F. ForBEs, Pres., DeLand d, Fla, 


OUGH TON. SEM INARY 


CLINTON, N. 
26th year. Advantages — Send for 
OM ENEDTOT. 


illustrated catalogue. 
PENNSYLVANIA Sitar” 
Chester. Fog at, Reo sue sauuaty 6, 1887. 


Civil pouitten Chemistry, Classics, English, 
COLONEL THEO. HYATT, ‘pres ident, 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Green Foundation. 


It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For catalogue, comaining courses of study 
and calendar, address 

Rey. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


“STAMMERINC”’ 


And pala yy Cured. Results Permanent. 
Prof. E. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Institute: N, ie ‘Cor. EN (ediiooteD ee Phil.,Pa. 
PUBLIC LEDGER (Editori “We knew 
Mr. E.S. Johnston when he Lmmni moa > a he was 
unable to engage in discussion even about business 
matters. Now hespeaks with fluent ease and elegance.” 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For ee, address 
THE REV. VORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


A CARPET CYCLONE 


WE ARE OFFERING 


1500 Pl ECES 


CARPETING 


Of grandes named below) at an unheard of re- 
uction in price so that the entire lot may be . 
speedily. clo ed % All similar rales o 
have mé¢t- with great-success. We — unce 
this one to be the most liberal we have ever 
— = as to quantity, quality, or price 
reta “ 



































35 patterns TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
at 65e. per yard. 
The usual 90c, and $1.00 values, 
20 patterns MOQUETTE CARPETS 
at $1.00 per yard. 
The usual $1.50 values 
14 patterns AXMINSTER CARPETS . 
at $1.25 per yard. 
Usually $1.75 and $2.00 in value, 
Exclusive of the above we have 
A full line of BODY BRUSSELS 
at $1.00 yer yard. 
Retail carpet buyers will, after examination, find 
this a rare chance to save money by now supplying 
their present wants or those for the near future. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


809 & Sil Chestnut St., Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia. 








USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| WASTE 
@ \EMBROIDERY SILK} 


Pactor tory Ends at half price; one ounce in a § 

box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 

mail on receipt - 40 cents. oie Crazy Stitches 
‘ostal note a —_ 





“IT have found it” is thedelighted 

EU R EK Al exclamation of every lady using 

. = Bott eens a SILK, FIL- 

OSENE or WAS ROIDERY SILKS. 
All Fast Coleen UREA SILK CO., Boston. 





fs De MACHINE. 


27,1881.) For making 

tea aid 8; Hoods. , Mittens, etc, 

= Sent y teat’ full directions, i, 

TS WANTED. Manufac- 

; iy turers Stam Rug Patterns on 

tee Bier er are of infringements 
Send for circular. & CO.. Toledo, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK 


BY BEN PERLEY POORE. 


Wonderfully popular. Agents renort rapidsa) 
AddressH'UBB ARD BROS.,, Publishers, Philay ‘Pa. 


J. $5 to $8 8 OAY erates 
o BF gy Tidy 
m- 


yery 
ily buysthem. Sample and Anema Saino inet by mail, 
16e. in 2e. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851, Sandusky, ,0. 


$5 to $10 A DAY. ? Men and women 


One agent 
writes : Rehan ho _¥ .00 to $10.00 a day, Can make it 
every day in the ‘Another “Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days.’ ‘Termsfree. J-H. Earle, Pub.,Boston, 


nOvELT 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED for. 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrill 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good. 
“laughter and tears.’* it sells at sion toall. To it 
the Life and of Mr. Go by Rev. 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wante: pes en and 
to 8200 S i — made. ol arenes } 
give Eztr: and Pay Fr: rite for 
A. D. "WORTHINGTON 4 c6., Hertford, Conn. 


8: 4 


not 
me bf pees Hotels, "The AUTO. 
MATIC STEAM Le np Ss makes 
wo pr A 
with no pe pee of spoiling. 
y country, 


Circular, 
testimoni and Dr, Beardsiey’s ’ 

Lecture What to Bat and How vio at” sont free ob ape 

plication, WILMOT CASTLE & CO., RCCHESTER, N. 


AGENTS(=~4 Send for E. B. TREAT’S 
A an Ge Gothen Home 
M4) 





Bible, $1.75. By mail. z B. Tana? 771 B’way, N. Y. 


$10 Bs Bales ~ 4 and New books. Agents wanted. 
- GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa, 

In ordering g se or in making inquiry concerning 
pee cored adecrtioed in this paper, will —— the 














isher, as well as the advertiser, stati: you 
vertisement Mschoot men 


‘saw the ad in The Sunday School 





the Sunday School ‘imes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however,an advertisement of a party not in good stending be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisuer will refund to subscribers amy money that they lose thereby. 





